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Art. I. A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island ; 
including an interesting Sketch of the present State of the 
Brazils, and of Spanish South America. By Lieutenant J. 
Shillibeer, R.M. Illustrated with Sixteen Etchings by the 
Author, from Drawings on the Spot. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp: 180. 8s.6d. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1817. 


} a readers, and especially those who attend to nautical affairs, 
or the fortunes of our adventurous brethren who wander 
over this terraqueous globe, can be ignorant of the mutiny of 
some of the officers and seamen of Zhe Bounty armed ship, 
commanded by Lieutenant (now Vice-Admiral) Bligh, in the 
South Seas in the year 1789; and of the unrivalled escape of 
that gentleman to Timor, with several companions, in a 
small open boat, passing over a tempestuous ocean for several 
thousand miles.* They will recollect, too, that many years 
elapsed without any specific information respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the ship and its mutinous chief; The Pandora 
frigate, which was sent out in search of him, having been 
wrecked, and having gained little intelligence of him, though 
several of his men were taken at Otaheite. In the narrative 
of the Missionary Voyage to the South Sea Islands, some 
particulars concerning the early operations of these people, 
after their seizure of the vessel, were communicated: but 
the ultimate destination and fate of Christian, the leader of 
the mutiny, still formed an object of mere conjecture. Since 
that period, a ship commanded by Mayhew Folgier touched 
at Pitcairn’s Island, and discovered the remains of the rebel- 
lious crew, with their progeny, who had there made a settle- 
ment; and in 1814 his Majesty’s ship The Briton happening 
to anchor off this island, farther and satisfactory knowlege on 
this interesting point has been acquired, the substance of which 
is communicated in the volume now before us. 

Though some of the most important particulars in Lieu- 
tenant Shillibeer’s narrative have already appeared in the 
public prints, we are glad to have them exhibited to us more 
fully and ‘in a more authentic shape. At the same time, we 
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* See M.R. Vol. ii. N.S. p.332.; and Vol. ix. p. 78. 
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must intimate disapprobation at so heavy a price being im- 
posed on 180 octavo pages of open letter-press ; accompanied 
by etchings, it is true, but which are the attempts of a very 
young and apparently a self-instructed artist; some of them 
representing subjects which convey little or no information ; 
and all being very indifferently executed. Immoderate advan- 
tage should not be taken of public curiosity, when excited, as 
it has been with respect to Pitcairn’s Island, by humane and 
generous feelings; which it ought to be gratifying to satisfy, 
independently of every other advantage. ‘I’o this consideration 
the publishers were the more bound to attend, as the author 
explains his motive in writing the narrative to have been 
simply that of complying with the solicitations of the com- 
panions of his voyage. 
The English frigate The Briton, commanded by Captain 
Sir Thomas Staines, was ordered to the South Sea (in De- 
cember 1813) in search of the American frigate Essex, which 
had done much mischief to English vessels employed in the 
fur-trade and the South-whale-fishery. At the harbour of Rio 
Janeiro, in which The Briton anchored, the author remarks 
on the cruel treatment:to which the slaves of the Portuguese 
settlers are subjected, and observes that ‘ a man possessing a 
few slaves here may be considered of good property, particu- 
larly if he -has brought them up to trades.’ The following 
story also was related to Lieut. S. by a British merchant : 


‘ One of these slaves was a barber, and for a considerable period 
shaved me every morning: he was a quiet man and of great in- 
dustry, and, as far as came under my observation, always on the 
alert for his master’s interest. For several days I observed he 
bore a gloomy and melancholy appearance. I asked him the 
reason, and was informed he had been unsuccessful, and could 
not render to his master the sum required ; that he had little hopes 
of being able to raise it, and as little doubt of being punished. I 
gave him something towards it. When he came again, he in- 
formed me, that out of thirteen or fourteen he alone had escaped 
the lash; but, if he did not make up the deficiency, his would be 
of greater severity than had been inflicted on his companions. 

‘ As the time approached when he must render to his master 
an account, he became greatly distressed, and despaired of ae- 
complishing his promise. He went with tears in his eyes, ten- 
dered what he had gained, and assured him of having used 
every means to raise the specific sum, and implered a remission 


_ of nant or a suspension until the following Monday, which 
at 


ength was granted him, but not without threats of many addi- 
tienal stripes in case of failure. The time fast approached, when 
he must return. He was still deficient. He reached the door of 
his master’s house, when, in despair of being forgiven, and dread- 
ing the ordeal he had to undergo, he took from his pocket a razor 
and 
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and with a desperate hand nearly severed his head from his body. 
I saw him, several days after, lying in this mangled state near the 
place where he had perpetrated it. This horrid deed had no 
other effect on the master than to increase his severity towards 
the others, on whom he imposed heavier burdens, to recompense 
him for the loss he had so recently sustained.’ 


We shall only observe on this deplorable catastrophe, that 
it will be an important advance towards the civilization of 
mankind when the European nations shall in reality have 
ceased to practise or to tolerate slavery. 

At the end of March 1814, The Briton sailed from Rio 
Janeiro, and early in May passed Cape Horne, off which she 
encountered a heavy gale of wind; when ‘the sea,’ the 
author says, ‘ bore a more terrific appearance than I ever 
wish again to witness.’ They arrived in safety, however, at 
Valparaiso, and found lying there the American ship Essex, 
which had become a prize to The Phebe frigate and Cherub 
sloop of war. 

The Briton, in company with The Tagus, another of our 
frigates, then sailed to the coast of Peru, and to the Galli- 
pagos islands: anchoring at Charles Island, and afterward at 
Chatham Island. The earliest chart of the Gallipagos islands 
was made by the buccaneer Cowley ; since whose time a more 
correct chart of them has been formed by Captain Colnett : 
but it happened, from a misapprehension of the early chart, 
that an island which Cowley had named King Charles’s Isle 
was supposed by Captain Colnett to be a new discovery’ of 
his own, and on that presumption was called by him in his 
chart Lord Chatham’s Isle; and in like manner an island, of 
which Cowley had no knowlege, was supposed to be his Kin 
Charles’s Island, and is so marked in Captain Colnett’s chart. 
This last-mentioned island has been named by the Spaniards 
Santa Maria de ? Aguada, and was said to furnish fresh water, 
on which account it was much frequented by the buccaneers. 
It was here also that The Briton and Tagus anchored, but, 
finding no fresh water, they remained there only one day. 
This was in the end of July; and the American frigate 
Essex had, in the August of the preceding year, been equally 
disappointed here in the same object, though at other times 
= “es year she obtained a good supply of water at this 
island. 

From the Gallipagos, the frigates sailed to Nooahevah, one of 
the Marquesas islands, where they were received with great 
friendship, as soon as the natives understocd that the ships were 
of anation that was at war with the country to which Captain 
Porter of the Essex belonged. A tribe of the natives, who 
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are distinguished by the name of Typees, were accustomed to 
say ‘* Keno Porter, Maté Typee,” i.e. Wicked Porter, killed 
the Typees; and he is said to have burnt their villages, de- 
stroyed their trees, and wantonly shot fourteen of the de- 
fenceless people. 

Lieut. S. goes on to relate that, ‘ by the consent of all the 
tribes assembled, excepting the Typees, (who declared they 
would make no concession, or acknowledgement, to any 
power,) the’island was taken possession of in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty. A royal salute was fired from The Briton 
and Tagus, and the Union displayed on a flagstaff at the 
Palace Royal.’ As we conceive that the act of taking posses- 
sion of this land by any foreign power can be nothing short 
of usurpation, we ackndwlege that we commend the Typees 
more than their ¢omplaisant countrymen; who, ‘doubtless, if 
they saw that ‘no real settlement was intended, would on the 
next day have shewn the same civil acquiescence to the ships 
of any other country. We will not, however, any longer detain 
the reader on the less material parts of the Lieutenant’s nar- 
rative, but proceed to the main object in it: —the discovery, at 
Pitcairn’s Island, of the descendants of the mutinous officers 
and seamen of Zhe Bounty. 

In the beginning of'September, the two ships left the Mar- 
quesas lends in order to return to Valparaiso. n the pass- 
age, when, according ‘to their reckoning and the charts in 
their possession, they were nearly three degrees to the east of 
Pitcairn’s Island, they were surprized, in the middle of the 
night, by its unexpected appearance ; and, at day-light, people 
were seen on the shore launching their canoes, into which 
they threw themselves and paddled towards the ships. Wait- 
ing their approach, says the author, 


‘ We prepared to ask them some questions in the language. of 
those people we had so recently left. ‘They came—and for me 
to picture the wonder which was conspicuous in every counte- 
nance, at being hailed ‘in perfect English, what was the name of 
the ship, and who commanded her, would be impossible— our 
surprize can alone be conceived. The Captain answered, and 
now aregular conversation commenced. He requested them to 
come alongside, and the reply was, “ We have no boat-hook to 
hold on by.”—*< I will throw you a rope,” said the Captain. —* If 
you do, we have nothing to make it fast to,” was the answer. 
However, they at length came on board, exemplifying not the 
least fear, but their astonishment was unbounded. . 

‘ After the friendly salutation of good morrow, Sir; from the 
first man who entered, (Mackey, for that was his name,) “ Do 
you know, said he, one William Bligh, in England?” This 
question threw a new light on the subject, and he was immediately 
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asked if he knew one Christian, and the reply was given with so 
much natural simplicity, that I'shall here use his proper words, 
“ O.yes,” said he, ‘* very well, his son is in the boat there com- 
ing up, his name is Friday Fletcher October Christian. His father 
is dead now —he was shot by a black fellow.” Several of them 
had now reached the ship, and the scene was become exceedingly 
interesting, every one betrayed the greatest anxiety to know the 
ultimate fate of that misled young man, of whose end so many vague 
reports had been in circulation, and those who did not ask questions 
devoured with avidity every word which led to an elucidation of 
the mysterious termination of the unfortunate Bounty. 

‘The questions which were now put were numerous, and 
as I am inclined to believe their being arranged with their spe- 
cific answers will convey to the reader the circumstance as it 
really took place, with greater force than a continued relation, I 
shall adopt that plan, and those occurrences which did not lead 
immediately to the end of Christian, and the establishment of the 
colony, I will relate faithfully as they transpired. 

‘ Question. — Christian you say was shot ? 

“ Answer. — Yes he was. 

‘Q.— By whom ? 

‘ A.—A black fellow shot him. 

*Q.— What cause do you assign for the murder ? 

‘ A.—I know no reason, except a jealousy which I have heard 
then existed between the people of Otaheite and the English — 
Christian was shot in the back while at work in his yam plantation. 

‘Q.— What became of the man who killed him ? 

‘ A.— Oh! that black fellow wasshotafterwards by anEnglishman. 

‘Q.— Was there any other disturbance between the Otaheiteans 
and. English, after the death of Christian ? 

‘ A.— Yes, the black fellows rose, shot two Englishmen, and 
wounded John Adams, who is now the only remaining man who 
came in The Bounty. * 

‘ Q.— How did Adams escape being murdered ? 

‘ A.— He hid himself in the wood, and the same night, the 
women, enraged at the murder of the English, to whom they 
were more partial than their countrymen, rose and put every 
Otaheitean to death in their.sleep. This saved Adams, his wounds 
were soon healed, and although. old, he now. enjoys good health. 


‘ Q.— How many men and women did Christian. bring with him. 


in the Bounty ? 

‘ A.— Nine white men, six from Otaheite, and eleven women. 

*Q.— And how many are there now on the island? 

‘ A.—In all we have 48. 

‘Q.— Have you ever heard Adams say how long it is since he 
came to the island? 

‘ A.—I have heard it-is about 25. years ago. 

‘Q.— And what became of the Bounty ? 





_ * It is remarkable that the name of Adams does not appear in the 
list of the Bounty’s crew, as given in Lieut. Bligh’s Narratzve ; and 


that this list includes only 44 persons, though the whole crew 1s, 


stated in the Advertisement to have consisted of 46.—Rev. 
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‘A.— After every thing useful was taken out of her, she was 
run on shore, set fire to, and burnt. 

‘ Q.— Have you ever heard how many years it is since Christian 
was shot? 

‘ A.—LT understand it was about two years after his arrival at 
the island. 

‘ Q. — What became of Christian’s wife ? 

¢ A,— She died soon after Christian’s son was born, and I have 
heard that Christian took forcibly the wife of one of the black 
fellows to supply her place, and which was the chief cause of his 
being shot. * 

‘Q.— Then Fletcher October Christian is the oldest on the 
island, except John Adams, and the old women ? . 

‘ A.— Yes, he is the first born on the island. 

‘Q.— At what age do you marry ? 

*‘ A.—Not before 1g or 20. 

‘Q.— Are you allowed to have more than one wife ? 

‘A.— No! we can have but one, and it is wicked to have 
more. 

‘ Q.— Have you been taught any religion ? 

‘ A. Yes, a very good religion. 

‘ Q. — In what do you believe ? ® 

‘ A.—I believe in God the Father Almighty, &c. (Here he 
went through the whole of the Belief. ) 

‘Q.— Who first taught you this Belief? 

‘ A.—John Adams says it was first by F. Christian’s order, and 
that he likewise caused a prayer to be said every day at noon. 

‘ Q.— And what is the prayer? 

‘A.— It is, —“ I will arise and go to my Father, and say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy of being called thy son.” 

‘ Q.— Do you continue to say this every day ? 

‘ A.— Yes, we never neglect it. 

‘Q.— What language do you commonly speak ? 

‘ A.— Always English. 

‘Q.— But you understand the Otaheitean ? 

¢ A,— Yes, but not so well. 

‘Q.— Do the old women speak English ? 

‘ A.— Yes, but not so well as they understand it, their pronun- 
ciation is not good. 

‘Q.— What countrymen do you call yourselves ? 

‘ A.— Half English, and half Otuheite. 

‘Q.— Who is your King? 

‘A.— Why, King George to be sure. 

‘ Q.— Have you ever seen a ship before ? 

‘ A.— Yes, we have seen four from the island, but only one 
stopped. Mayhew Folgier was the Captain. I suppose you know 
him ?— No, we do not know him. 
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* The former and the latter parts of this dialogue, down to this 
point, appear rather at variance respecting the cause of Christian 
being shot, but not so much as to be contradictory, — Rev. 
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* Q. — How long did he stay ? 

¢ A.— Two days. 

‘ Q. — Should you like to go to England ? 

‘A.—No! I cannot, I am married, and have a family.’ 


As the ships were short of provisions, the Captains were in 
haste to reach some port on the coast of America; and from 
the narrative it may be concluded, though it is not exactly 
expressed, that they remained only a few hours near the 
island. We are told that ‘no one but the two Captains 
went on shore; which,’ says the author, ‘ will be a source of 
lasting regret to me, for I would rather have seen the sim- 
plicity of that little village than all the splendor and magni- 
ficence of a city.’ One of the Captains, however, favoured 


Lieutenant Shillibeer with some particulars, among which are 
the following : 


‘ After landing, we ascended a little eminence, and were imper- 
ceptibly led through groups of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees to 
a beautiful picturesque little village: the houses small, but regular, 
convenient, and of unequalled cleanliness. The daughter of 
Adams received us on the hill. She came doubtlessly as a spy, 
and had we taken men with us, or been armed ourselves, asf 6 
certainly have given her father notice to escape; but, as we 
had neither, she conducted us to where he was. She was arrayed 
in nature’s simple garb, and wholly unadorned, but she was beauty’s 
self, and needed not the aid of ornament. John Adams is a fine 
looking old man, approaching to sixty years ofage. I asked him if 
he had a desire to return to England, and I confess his replying in 
the affirmative caused me great surprise. 

‘ He told me he was perfectly aware how deeply he was involved 
by following the fortune of Christian ; that his life was the necessar 
forfeiture of such an act, and he supposed would be exacted from 
him were he ever to return; notwithstanding all which circum- 
stances, nothing would occasion him so much gratification as that 
of seeing once more, prior to his death, the country which gave 
him birth. 

‘ There was a sincerity in his speech which hada very powerful 
influence in persuading me these were his real sentiments. My 
interest was excited to so great a degree, that I offered him a con- 
veyance for himself, with any of his family who chose to accom- 
pany him. He appeared pleased ; and as no one was present, he 
sent for his wife and children. The rest of this little community 
surrounded the door. He communicated his desire, and solicited 
their acquiescence. Appalled at a request not less sudden than 
in Opposition to their wishes, they were all at loss for a reply. 

‘ His charming daughter, although inundated with tears, first 
broke the silence. 

‘ «“ Oh do not, Sir,” said she, “ take from me my father! do 
not take away my best— my dearest friend.’’? Her voice failed 
her— she was unable to proceed — leaned her head upon her hand, 
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und gave full vent to her grief. His wife too (an Otaheitean) ex- 
proms a lively sorrow. The wishes of Adams soon became 
nown among the others, who joined in pathetic solicitation for 
his stay on the island. Not an eye was dry—the big tear stood 
in those of the men—the women shed them in full abundance. — 

* With assurances that it was neither our wish nor intention to 
take him from them against his inclination, their fears were at 
length dissipated. His daughter too had gained her usual sere- 
nity, but she was lovely in her tears, for each seemed to add an 
additional charm. Forgetting the unhappy deed which placed 
Adams in that spot, and seeing him 7s in the character he now 
is, at the head of a little community, adored by all, instructing all, 
in religion, industry, and friendship, his situation might be truly 
envied, and one is almost inclined to hope that his unremitting at- 
tention to the government and morals of this extraordinary little 
colony, will ultimately prove an equivalent for the part he formerly 
took, — entitle him to praise, —and should he ever return to Eng- 
land, ensure him the clemency of that Sovereign he has so much 
injured. 

‘ The young women have invariably beautiful teeth, fine eyes, 
and open expression of countenance, and looks of such simple 
innocence, and sweet sensibility, that renders their appearance at 
once interesting and engaging; and it is pleasing to add, their 
minds and manners were as pure and innocent as this impression 
indicated.’ | 


It appears: not Jess wonderful to us than it did to the 
Captain, that a man situated and circumstanced like Adams 
could have felt the smallest inclination to quit a spot to which 
he was connected and bound by so many ties; and we regard 
it as the most extraordinary instance that can be produced of 
the restlessness of the human disposition. Perhaps, however, 
it should rather be ascribed to the powerful influence of the 
amor patrie; a principle so universally strong, that the 
natives of Lapland, a region which the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of the world would deem the most miserable 
of all inhabited countries, it is said, when removed from the 
place of their nativity, usually die of a longing to return. 
As the congregation, however, more than the building, con- 
stitutes the church, so the love of our countrymen, more 
than the love of the land, must constitute the amor patria ; 
and it must be conceived that, if all the people of any 
country, with the exception of a single individual, were 
transplanted to another land, the individual so remaining 
would be more strongly inclined to join his countrymen than 
to adhere to his native soil. The narrator observes; ‘ To 
have taken Adams from a circle of such friends would have ill 
become a feeling heart; to have forced him away in opposition 
to their entreaties would haye been an outrage on humanity.’ 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, whatever friends he might have left when he quitted 
this country, (now nearly 30 years past,) it is difficult to 
imagine that, if living, they could be so much intitled to his 
affections as this new race; and certainly there could be 
none to whom he could have the satisfaction of being so 
serviceable. The island itself must have been endeared to 
him as having been first possessed and made habitable by 
him and his associates, as well as by being the birth-place 
of his and their progeny. 

Lieutenant Shillibeer has used some expressions which 
imply censure on the conduct of the commander of The 
Bounty, and seem to be intended as a palliation of the mutin 
of the crew, on a supposition that they were urged to it by 
insupportable tyranny. ‘That an idea of such mischievous 
tendency, and destitute of reasonable foundation, should 
have been so long entertained, is some cause both for wonder 
and remark. Unusual severity of punishment or acts of 
cruclty were not alleged: but a small and accidental discon- 
tent, on a trivial occasion, was enlisted in aid of, and joined 
to, temptations which were of themselves, powerful enough to 
have caused the mutiny; such as a fruitful and delightful 
country, which furnished provisions with little or no Sv 
was blessed with a seducing climate, and abounded with 
females who were very handsome and of licentious manners: 
to all which was added a supposed clear prospect of impunity 
in the distance from Great Britain, and in the circumstance 
of no other British ship being then in the South Sea. It 
was not believed by the mutineers that the commander, and 
those who adhered to him, would ever be able to reach 
England; and it could not be foreseen that this ocean was 
in a short time to become much frequented by European 
shipping. As to Fletcher Christian, it was said of him, 
before he went to the South Sea, that he was known to be 
‘one of the most foolish young men existing in regard to 
the sex ;” a remark which there is no room to doubt, seein 
that this very failing was at last the cause of his death: but, 
in other respects, he appears to have been of good disposition 
and character. Another fact, which shews the matter in its 
true light, is that of the owners of ships employed in the 
South-whale-fishery having found it necessary to prohibit 
the masters of their vessels from going to Otaheite, because 
the dissipated manner of living there was an enticement to 
the greater number of their men to desert. In reply to any 
charge of cruel treatment or severity exercised in the com- 
mand of The Bounty having caused the mutiny, one deponent 
says, — “I have heard the Captain damn the people like many 
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other captains, but he was not angry with a man the next 
minute.” Other depositions, on oath, were to the same 
purpose, and nearly in the same words. Now, as it is well 
known and acknowleged that a pun breaks no bones, in like 
manner the angry words of a superior officer, which are 
felt to be ened the expressions of immediate displeasure, 
are not to be pleaded in excuse, or in the smallest degree to 
be admitted as a handle, for mutiny. 

Every part of Pitcairn’s Island is fertile, and capable of 
cultivation; — with yams, bread-fruit, pigs, goats, and poultry,. 
the island was stocked from Otaheite; — and the coast abounds 
in fish. It is said that ‘the intermarriages which had taken 

lace had made a general relationship throughout the co- 
lony ;’ that the greatest harmony prevailed; and that the 
young women deserve high praise for beauty and innocent 
simplicity of manners. We have seen that the ships left 
the island and its inhabitants with their number unbroken, 
and their manners unaltered; circumstances which are both 
extremely gratifying. It is impossible not to reflect with in- 
terest and anxiety on the probable future fate of the residents. 
in this little garden of paradise, as yet in a state of primitive 
purity, but whose tranquillity and whose virtue are endangered 
by the rest of the world becoming informed of thcir retreat. 

The remaining part of Lieutenant Shillibeer’s detail is. 
occupied with accounts concerning Chili and Peru. He had 
an opportunity of visiting Lima; which city, he says, con- 
tains above fifty churches and chapels. ‘ The number of 
men wearing the monastic habit, I was assured, exceeded 
10,000, and of women nearly 6000, which may be considered 
nearly one-sixth of the population.’ — Some papers belonging 
to the prison of the Inquisition at Lima, which were taken 
thence when the populace broke open that building, fell into 
the hands of the author, who intimates an intention of giving, 
them to the public. 

The Briton returned by Strait le Maire to the Atlantic, 
and arrived in England in July 1815: thus terminating a 
voyage of which it is creditable to Lieutenant Shillibeer to. 
have furnished us with the present account. 





Art. II. Harold the Dauntless; a Poem, in Six Cantos. B 
the Author of “‘ The Bridal of Triermain.” Cr. 8vo. 7s. éd. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


uR readers may choose the most probable out of two 
reasons for the obvious inferiority of ‘ Harold the 
Dauntless’ to “ The Bridal of Triermain.” In the last-men- 
‘es tioned 
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Harold the Dauntless ; a Poem. 11 
®oned poem, (see M.R. Vol. lxxiii. p. 237.) although constant 


faults were observable, — faults engendered by a servile imit- 
ation of Mr. Scott’s bad grammar and discordant versification, 
— still the author manifested much elegance, much imagina- 
tion, and much composition of a really pleasing and classical 
correctness. Why, then, has ‘ Harold the Dauntless’ fallen 
so short of the promise held out by his predecessor? Either 
Harold was in fact the younger work, although the later pub- 
lication of the two; or that common cause of deterioration in 
the genius of authors, all-destructive flattery, has misled the 
sanguine and indolent mind of this anonymous poet; and he 
has fancied that he might play any trick with his Scotish 
friends, and, through the mediation of their applause, with 
the public. On his second appearance, however, 
“ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque 'Tuedze 
Numina magna Detim.” 

Criticism can no longer endure protracted tales of terror, 
or diluted mixtures of nursery-nonsense and antiquarian 
pedantry, offered to an insulted public in a vehicle of non- 
descript verse, or rather of fantastical Prose. She turns 
away, in silent contempt, from such strains as a rickett 
child might have indited, or meets with the awful laugh of 
sarcasm the repugnant invitation of 

‘ List to the valorous deeds that were done 
By Harold the Dauntless, Count Witikind’s son!’ 
This invitation leads to nothing, for several Cantos, as they 
are called, but a succession of old fairy-tale images, conveyed 
in phraseology in which singulars and plurals exchange 
places without ceremony; in which the unhappy articles, de- 
finite and indefinite, are banished or recalled at the despotic 
will of their barbarous enemy; in which all language, in a 
word, is nearly as much confounded as it was at Babel: — while 
harmony stands aghast at the violation of all her canons; 
hearing nothing but the monotonous and heavy cadence of 


the paviour’s mall, (that musical instrument of so many of our - 


contemporaries,) occasionally indeed relieved by the grunt of 
the paviour himself, as the tool of his laborious occupation 
descends from his hands. Let our readers decide on the 
justness of the simile, when they have read the subjoined 
extract : 
‘ Priest, monk, and prelate stood aghast, (Grunt.) 
As through the pageant the heathen past ; (Do.) 
A cross-bearer out of his saddle he flung, a 
Laid his hand on the pummel, and into it sprung, (Do.) 
Loud was the shriek, and deep the groan, (Grunt. ) 
When the holy sign on the earth was thrown.’ (Do.) tus 
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We expostulated, long ago, with Miss Holford, for writin 
the major part of an ample volume in this burlesque sort*of 
measure; and the pages of many other and more popular writers 
have been of Jate frequently defaced with so gross an anomaly. 
Is it really that noble mother-tongue of ours, that English 
which Dryden uttered,— is it really such a dignified and 
comprehensive language, —that the pigmies of the time dare 
to mutilate in so licentious a manner? As to versification — 
ye most incorrigible gossips !— when will your vanity cease 
to make you believe, that your harsh and screaming discords 
can delight the ear of your countrymen ? — All expostulation 
is lost on the self-sufficient conceit of ignorance; and there is 
such a conspiracy, or rather such a riotous mob, of bad taste 
in the country, that the admirers of our antient poetical energy, 
music, and correctness, hang their heads in despair, while all 
the sons of disorder exult in, their impunity. 

“ Abruptis Catilina minax, fractisque catenis, 
Exultat, Mariique truces, nudique Cethegi.” Lucan. 

We must go on, alas! we must go on, with Harold the 
Dauntless. ‘This ruffian of the north is the worthy son of the 
Danish pirate, Count Witikind; and, after having been de- 
scribed as a sort of Orson at the beginning of the book, he 
turns out a perfect Valentine at the end. Ee becomes, from 
being a heathen butcher, a Christian knight, a preux cheva- 
lier: his gentle foot-page, according to the usual practice, 
proves to be a woman; and in course they are united, in 
bonds of affection equally pure, sincere, and lasting. If we 
had a hundred voices, we could not count all the modern 
ballad-epics in which this déscovery has taken place. Almost 
every Julzo turns out to be a Julta; and, like the Gunnar 
(Diique Deeque omnes, what an appellation !) of the poem be- 
fore us, exchanges the fidelity of the boy for the additional 
tenderness of the femalé, and becomes at last such an interest- 
ing personage as Mrs. Harold the Dauntless. She wanders 
from the castle of Count Witikind, who has turned Christian 
for a present of some lands in the county of Durham, in 
company with the coarse object of her attachment; and, 
among the many adventures with which they meet, they come 
to a cottage inhabited by an old witch of the name of Juéta, 
(wife of the gloomy Wulfstane,) and her daughter the fair 
Metelill. Gunnar, Jutta, and METELILL, form a very m- 
teresting trio, and Harold becomes enamoured of the young 
lady. She, however, has fixed her affections on Lord Wil- 
liam; and that young nobleman is now on his way to the 

arish-church, to be united to all that he holds dear in the said 


parish, when Harold (who has been urged by the sorceress 
Jutta 
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Jutta into a dispute with the monks of St. Cuthbert, about 
his father’s dirty acres, and is now on Azs way to accomplish 
a weighty adventure imposed by them) appears on the rocks 
above the procession, and the following scene ensues. We 
select it because we believe it to be the best specimen of the 
author’s poetical powers in the volume; and we assure him 
that, if he had not displayed some such capabilities, and did 
not seem worthy of improvement, we should have been far 
from wasting so much /etter-press in the censure of his extra- 
vagancies. 


‘ Joy shook his torch above the band, 
By many a various passion fann’d; — 
As elemental sparks can feed 
On essence pure and coarsest weed, 
Gentle, or stormy, or refined, 
Joy takes the colours of the mind. 
Lightsome and pure, but unrepress’d, 
He fired the bridegroom’s gallant breast ; 
More feebly strove with maiden fear, 
Yet still joy glimmer'd through the tear 
On the bride’s blushing cheek, that shows 
Like dew-drop on the budding rose; 
While Wulfstane’s gloomy smile declared 
The joy that selfish avarice shared, 
And pleased revenge and malice high 
Its semblance took in Jutta’s eye. 
On dangerous adventure sped, 
The witch deem’d Harold with the dead, 
For thus that morn her demon said : — 
‘¢ If, ere the set of sun, be tied 
The knot ’twixt bridegroom and his bride, 
The Dane shall have no power of ill 
O’er William and o’er Metelill.” 
And the pleased witch made answer, “ Then 
Must Harold have pass’d from the paths of men! 
Evil repose may his spirit have, — 
May hemlock and mandrake find root in his grave, — 
May his death-sleep be dogg’d by dreams of dismay, 
And his waking be worse at the answering day!’ 


‘ Such was their various mood of glee 
Blent in one shout of ecstacy. 
But still when joy is brimming highest, 
Of sorrow and misfortune nighest, 
Of Terror with her ague cheek, 
And lurking Danger, sages speak : — 
These haunt each path, but chief they lay 
Their snares beside the primrose way: — 
Thus found that bridal band their path 
Beset by Harold in his wrath. 

Trembling 
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Trembling beneath his maddening mood, ) 
High on a rock the giant stood ; 
His shout was like the doom of death (deeth) 

Spoke o’er their heads that pass’d beneath. 

His destined victims might not sp 

The reddening terrors of his eye, — 

The frown of rage that writhed his face, — 

The lip that foam’d like boar’s in chase ; — 

But all could see — and, seeing, all 

Bore back to shun the threaten’d fall, — 

The fragment which their giant foe 

Rent from the cliff and heaved to throw. 


Backward they bore; — yet are there two 
For battle who prepare: 

No pause of dread Lord William knew 
Ere his good blade was bare ; 

And Wulfstane bent his fatal yew, 

But ere the silken cord he drew, 

As hurl’d from Hecla’s thunder, flew 
That ruin through the air! — 

Full on the outlaw’s front it came, 

And all that late had human name, 

And human face, and human frame, 

That lived, and moved, and had free will 

To chuse the path of good or ill, 
Is to its reckoning gone, 

And nought of Wulfstane rests behind, 
Save that beneath that stone, 

Half-buried in the dinted clay, 

A red and shapeless mass there lay, 
Of mingled flesh and bone! 


As from the bosom of the sky 
The eagle darts amain, 
Three bounds from yonder summit high | 
Placed Harold on the plain. | 
As the scared wild-fowl scream and fly, 
So fled the bridal train ; 
As ’gainst the eagle’s peerless might 
The noble falcon dares the fight, 
But dares the fight in vain, 
So fought the bridegroom; from his hand 
The Dane’s rude mace has struck his brand, 
Its glittering fragments strew the sand, 
Its lord lies on the plain. 
Now, Heaven, take noble William’s part, 
And melt that yet unmelted heart, 
Or, ere his bridal hour depart, 
The hapless bridegroom’s slain !’ 


This little pieture certainly displays a lively imagination, 
and a spirited course of narrative; and, as one better thing 
: always 
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-always induces another, the versification is more regular and 
the language less objectionable than we find them elsewhere. 
We should add, to complete the strange story, that Harold 
had heard a deep voice, (previously to these events,) which 
apprized him that, if he did not restrain his passion at the 
highest pitch of its fury when next aroused, 


‘ The gate of repentance shall ope for him never.’ 


He relents, therefore, at the warning of Gunnar; Lord 
William is spared for the fair Metelill; and Harold, in due 
process, claims the hand of Mademoiselle Eivir, late Gunnar, 
of breeches-memory. We had almost forgotten to say that a 
furious combat with Odin, the genuine deity of the Scandi- 
navian mythology, has taken place before: but, at length, 

——¥‘ of Witikind’s son shall the marvel be said, 
That on the same morn he was christen’d and wed.’ 
(End of Canto the sixth.) 


In the rencontre with the deep voice, and in Harold’s de- 
jiance of the spectre who claims an authority over him, we 
recognize a most extraordinary similarity to several passages 
in the late dramatic poem of Lord Byron; where Manfred, 
the hero, behaves in a manner unaccountably resembling that 
of Harold on the occasion above mentioned; and which 
occasion is also the same in both works. Every circumstance 
forbids the idea of plagiarism in the noble author; whose 
work (we suppose) was written in a foreign country, and, to 
all appearance, at or about the time at which Harold the 
Dauntless was first published in England. The coincidence, 
however, shews how liable are the wits of modern poets, of 
whatever eminence, to run in the same channel. 

We shall now furnish those poets, and their readers, with 
some beacons of bad style, from the puny performance which 
we are reviewing at present: uniting the follies of versification 
and the phrenzies of language, and leaving our readers to 
distinguish between their degrees of demerit. ! 


Count Witikind was a joyful man.’ 

Count Witikind’s only offspring and heir.’ 
Ireful wax’d old Witikind’s look.’ 

Up then arose that grim convertite.’ 


nw 


wn 


nw 


an 


‘ But he must own rcpentance’s power.’ 


‘ With Kyrie Eleisen came clamorously in 
The war-songs of Danesman, Norweyan, and Finn,’ 


The subjoined couplet is distinctly imitated from ‘ Grim 
King of the Ghosts,” in the * Tales of Terror :” 


© And 
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* And the tempest within, having ceased its wild rout, 
Gave place to the tempest that thundered without.’ 
Harold the Dauntless. 


«¢ Soon as ceased was the rattling of skeleton feet, 


The clattering of jaw-bones directly began.” 
| Tales of Terror. 


How superior the original, in vivid and picturesque de- 
scription ! 
To continue : — 
‘ He has seized on the Prior of Jorvauz's purse.’ 
‘ Sore snorted the palfrey.’ 
‘ Up he started, and thundered out, “ Stand !”’ 


‘ Up he started’ is the commencement of a stanza in an- 
other. little romantic poem that lives in our memory, but 
which is not famous for its elegance. 


¢ And such thou can’st not be — back and home’ 


‘ And they whisper’d the great master fiend was at one 
With Harold the Dauntless, Count Witikind’s son.’ 


* The good old prelate dies lapp’d in lead.’ 
‘ In the chapel still is shewn!!!" 


O Swift, Swift, where art thou, with thy Lilliputian 
lyrics ! 
* So will’d the prelate, and canon and dean 


Gave to his judgment a Joud amen.’ 
(End of Canto the first.) 


Frequently, throughout this volume, we discover an at- 
tempt at humour, such as was often successfully mixed in the 
old romances with their graver effusions; and the author is 
far from being unsuccessful in all efforts of the kind: but, 
assuredly, he too often endeavours to reply “ by a fool-born 
jest,” as King Harry called it, to the censures which he must 
have anticipated from the pen of criticism. 

Our readers will already have observed the thin covering 
of self-satisfied laughter that is thrown over much of the non- 
sense of this poem; and almost every page will furnish addi- 
tional examples. The introduction, on the contrary, has a 
playful happiness about it which we are very glad to com- 
mend: but we must draw to a conclusion. — Allons, donc ! 


* When the Sun is in his power.’ 


We have heard that an English officer in Spain, who 
shased and enjoyed the charges of our cavalry on their ene- 
mies, exclaimed, “ If ths is fighting, it is very like fox- 

i hunting !” 
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hunting !”, and we think that, if ¢hzs be versification, it 
marvellously resembles whistling ! 


‘ And braid with flowers her locks of jet, 
As when in infancy.’ 


The song that young Metelill sings on her own accomplish- 
ments is wonderfully like the song of that interesting youth, who 


** Cull’d the dark plumb from forth his Christmas pie, 
And cried, in self-applause, How good a boy am I!” 
Loves of the Triangles. 
‘ The pious Palmer loves, I wis, 
Saint Cuthbert’s hallow’d beads to kiss ; 
But I, though simple girl I de, 
Might have such homage paid to me!’ 
Tum, tiddle, tiddle, tiddle, te! 

We fear that the author will not be much delighted with 
the number of similarities which we have detected in Harold 
the Dauntless to his tuneful brethren: but we trust that the 
first which we mentioned, where it is still more out of the 
—_— that he should have been the plagiarist than Lord 

yron, will soothe his wounded spirit. Cheered by this 

hope, we proceed to observe a striking likeness, in the fol- 

lowing passage, to a well-known scene in one of our happiest 

English specimens of dramatic humour. Harold sees a 

ghost, which he had seen before in Galilee, and in Cepha- 
lonia, ‘ that other while,’ as it is elegantly termed : 
‘ « Dost see him now?” The page, distraught 


With terror, answered, ‘ J see nought ! 
And there zs nought to see !”’ 


«¢ T see the ships ! —I see,” &c. 
“‘ Daughter! those ships thou can’st not see — 
Because they’re not in sight.” 





The grave Governor of Tilbury Fort is here represented 
by Gunnar, the little foot-page; and the romantic ‘Tilburina 
appears in the character of Harold the Dauntless. 


‘ I do defy thee — and resist 
The kindling frenzy of my breast’ — (brist) ; 


And down [ll knock thee with my fist, 
we beg leave to add, as bringing the rhyme back to its due 
melody. | 7 
* An alter’d man Lord Harold rose,’ 


and ‘ an altered’ author we hope his poet will rise from his 
present defeat. Let him frame his next attempt, if he still 
feels with the youth in the Afneid the ardour of enterprize, 
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“ aliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 
Mens agitat mihi, nec plaudd contenta quiete est ;” (Virc.) 


if he must write on, we say, let him frame his next attempt on 
a more rational model; and we are sure, from many indi- 
cations in the present work, that he will succeed better under 
the controul of closer trammels. The labour of correction 
may little suit at first with the sopha, and its presiding deity, 
Ennui, to which this author alludes: but he will find a plea- 
sure in the results of the task which none but an active mind, 
judiciously employed, can experience; and he will have 
ample reason in future to thank the caustic and the knife, 
which may occasion some present suffering ; 





6 ab ipso 
Ducet opes animumque ferro.” HoRACceE. 








Art. III. Modern Judaism; or a brief Accouht of the Opinions, 
Traditions, Rites, and Ceremonies of the Jews, in modern 
Times. By John Allen. 8vo. pp. 450. 128. Boards. 
Hamilton. 4816. 


I" was said by a late prelate of the church of England, in 

his celebrated reply to “* The Age of Reason,” that if he 
were not a Christian he would be a Jew. So fully was the 
mind of that most excellent and learned man impressed with 
the truth of the scriptural history of the Jewish people, and 
so strongly did he deem it confirmed both by antient profane 
histories and by the present circumstances of the world, that 
he appears to have considered that, by subscribing to their 
religious creed, he should adopt a system of belief and worship 
on the whole more just and rational than any, with the 
exception of Christianity, that could elsewhere be found. It 
would certainly be a circumstance of no very pleasing nature 
to be placed in the predicament which we have just supposed ; 
yet we are inclined to think that few considerate and seriously 
disposed persons would refuse so far to coincide with the right 
reverend divine, as to place Judaism second in rank a h 
most assuredly longissimo intervallo) to the religion of Chris- 
tians : — few, we apprehend, would not agree with him that, 
if we must resort to infidelity, it were far better that it should 
be combined with at least a partial knowlege of the Deity, 
and with a belief in some portion of the Holy Scriptures, than 
with an idolatrous system of worship, a contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the whole of God’s written word, or a total disbelief 
of every revelation from heaven. . 


The 
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The antient history of this most singular people, in point 
of antiquity, authenticity, and importance, is indisputably 
pre-eminent over all other national records. It has often been 
observed that here we are first made acquainted with the be- 
nevolent designs of Providence in the restoration of man to 
the lost favour of his Creator, and that we behold the gradual 
developement of the momentous purpose; — every thing 
tending to its accomplishment, every point converging to 
the same focus. It appears at one view to be the will of 
the Deity that a peculiar people, and through their means 
the rest of mankind, should be made sensible of a particular 
and most important truth; and we find accordingly that 
almost every circumstance recorded of that people has a 
certain degree of reference to that truth : every sacrifice affords 
them a typical representation of it; every rite or ceremony 
contributes to impress it on their minds; and things ap- 
parently the most unconnected with it, such as the circum- 
stances of their worldly condition, their sufferings and 
distresses at one time, or the renewal of their peace and 
happiness at another, all concur in promoting its establish- 
ment. If Abraham, to whom and to whose descendants the 
promises were made, is commanded to offer up his only Son 
on Mount Moriah, it is to represent to this people and to 
their posterity a picture of that future sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ which was hereafter to be offered up on the same holy 
ground. * If the people are subjected to the bondage of a 
tyrant in a foreign country, and delivered from their captivity 
by the intercession of a wise and virtuous lawgiver, it is to 
habituate them to consider themselves as always under the 
immediate protection of heaven; and to lead them to expect 
a farther deliverance hereafter from a severer bondage, 
through the medium of a more wise, more virtuous, and 
more powerful Redeemer. ‘The institution of the Passover, 
which directed the perfect and spotless lamb to be slain in 
commemoration of the people’s deliverance from the fiery 
sword of the heavenly messenger, — their subsequent travels 
through the wilderness, — their miraculous supply of food from 
heaven and of water from the hard rock, — the lifting up of 
the brazen serpent, — and their final settlement, after all their 
sufferings, in the land of promise, — were designed to 
favour the future reception of gospel-truths: but the intima- 





-— — Mina 


* It appears to be generally acknowleged that the mountain, to 
which Abraham conducted Isaac to be sacrificed, was the same 
with that on which Solomon afterward built the Temple of 
Jerusalem. Compare Genesis, chap xxii. and 2 Chron. chap. iil. 
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tions of the divine purpose did not rest here: these were only 
the visible signs of its completion, and more full and explicit 
declarations were conveyed to the people by the written 
language of their inspired teachers. Every the smallest cir- 
cumstance was here detailed to them; the peculiarities of the 
conception, the birth, the life, the character, and the death 
of the Saviour were distinctly and minutely described. It is 
well known how accurately all these accorded with the several 
circumstances of the history of one particular person, and 
how impossible it has hitherto been to assign any other human 
being to whose history they bear the slightest resemblance. 
To account, therefore, for their unbelief in Jesus Christ, the 
degenerate remnants of this wonderful people have no other 
refuge than to affirm that the Messiah, whom their prophets 
have foreshewn, is still to come; and that redemption from 
their present state of disgrace and suffering is now as much 
as ever among the benevolent purposes of the Deity. They 
have the same attachment as heretofore to their holy Scrip- 
tures, and the same confidence in the truth of all that ** Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write:” but, with. regard to 
the spiritual nature of the scheme of redemption, they are as 
much as ever blinded; they are still looking for an earthly 
conqueror, though at the distance of more than eighteen cen- 
turies since an heavenly one was given to them; and still 
expecting jubilees, and banquets, and sensual entertainments, 
as tlie recompense of their sufferings, and apparently as the 
ultimate and only object of their hopes. 

Considering that one at least among the very forcible 
arguments for the truth of Christianity is furnished, not only 
by the present degraded condition of the Israelites, but also 
by their infidelity itself and the weakness of those arguments 
with which they endeavour to uphold their cause, we have 
received with pleasure, and perused with attention, a book 
which gives a simple and impartial exposition of the present 
state of religious feeling among so extraordinary a people. 
The author, we should inform our readers, is very manifestly 
a firm believer in Christianity ; yet it does not by any means 
appear that he has been induced by that reason to take up the 
cudgels against the adversaries of his faith. In stating and 
explaining the opinions, traditions, rites, and ceremonies, 
which have been professed and followed by the great body of 
the Jewish people since the time of Christ, he is seldom, if 
ever, found wandering from his path in order to expose their 
fallacy, or to deride their folly; and far less does he ever 
condescend to oppose their doctrines with any uncharitable 
spirit of controversial discussion. We do not recollect to 


have 
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have seen any work on the same subject written in language so 
impartial, or in so plain and elementary a style. 

The volume is divided into twenty-five chapters, to each of 
which is assigned a treatise on some particular doctrine, 
tradition, or ceremony. In proceeding to give some account 
of it, we shall not be expected to enter into a systematic 
analysis of the whole contents of every chapter: it will be 
sufficient, we trust, both for our own and the reader’s purpose, 
if we take a general survey of its design and merits, and 
direct the principal share of our observations to the most 
universally interesting and most popular sections. 

Chapter I. is very properly devoted to an examination of 
the Jewish Scriptures. These, it is well known, are still 
regarded by the people as the standards of their religious 
creed, and are still considered to have been composed under 
the immediate influence of divine inspiration. ‘The former 
three-fold distribution of them into the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa, is still retained; and though the num- 
ber of the books has been augmented, in order most probably 
(as Dr. Prideaux observed) to make them correspond with 
the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, yet. the writings 
themselves have neither been increased nor diminishea.. The 
Jews have been accused of altering the distribution of their. 
Scriptures for the sake of degrading the authority of Daniel ; 
whose writings they found it impossible to expunge altogether 
from their canon, yet were unwilling to admit into the list of 
prophecies: they have, therefore, as it is said, deemed it con- 
venient to adopt the intermediate plan of degrading the 
writings of Daniel into the rank of the Hagiographa,. in 
order to render them less at variance with their ideas of a 
future Messiah. ‘The charge, however, does not obtain Mr. 
Allen’s assent; and he thinks that so serious an accusation. 
ought to be supported by a greater weight of evidence than 


‘has hitherto been adduced. 


‘ Maimonides,’ says he, ‘ indeed, in a passage just referred to, 
says: ‘ Our nation has unanimously agreed in ranking the book 
of Daniel among the books called Hagiographa, and not among 
the Prophets.” It would be easy to shew, that some of the rea- 
sons alleged for this denial of Daniel’s prophetical character are 
destitute of any foundation in truth, and that others furnish 
nothing more than frivolous distinctions without any real dif- 
ference. But it will be sufficient to cite a confession of Mai- 
monides himself, in the same work, — that Daniel wrote by the 
Holy Spirit. The testimonies of some of the most learned Jews 
are highly in his favour. Abarbinel maintains, that his spirit of 
comprehension was that of true prophecy; Jacchiades states that 
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he attained to the highest pitch of prophecy ; and the Taimud 
ranks him with Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 


Another charge, equally severe, and perhaps equally un- 
founded, is that the Jews have wilfully corrupted parts of the 
Hebrew text; for which there appears to be scarcely any 
other foundation, than the occasional varieties of interpreta- 
tion that have been given by different translators to the same 
scriptural passages. Aquila, a Jewish proselyte, undertook, 
in the second century, as it is well known, a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek language; and this, 
being found occasionally at variance with the Septuagint 
version, which the early fathers of the church had always 
considered as the standard of correctness, gave rise to the idea 
(for it seems to be only an idea) that the Jews had wilfully and 
systematically corrupted the text. The charge, apparently, 
is founded on the weakest evidence. It may be perfectly true 
that disagreements are to be found in many detached pass- 
ages, but surely it would be most unfair thence to infer that 
any wilful deviation from the original has been made with any 
sinister intentions. Let any one consider the varieties of 
readings, of construction, and of interpretation, which dif- 
ferent commentators and translators have assigned to numerous 
passages in any of the Greek classics ; — how impossible it has 
been to preserve the purity of the original text, and to prevent 
the introduction of glosses and errors through the negligence 
or the ignorance of the various transcribers. ‘The same we 
conceive to have been the case with the Scriptures. From 
the last of the prophets under the Old Testament, as Mr. 
Allen very justly observes, to the invention of printing, more 
than eighteen hundred years elapsed. Is it reasonably to be 
supposed that, in all the numerous transcripts which were 
made during this long period, no varieties, no errors, should 
have crept in? or that, when they had once crept in, they 
should not have increased and multiplied, and given birth to 
new varieties and greater errors? The fact, we believe, is well 
known and universally acknowleged. Yet the late collation of 
the Hebrew manuscripts by Dr. Kennicott has put it beyond 
all question, that the sacred volume has been handed down to 
us in a far greater state of purity than any other book of 
nearly similar antiquity; and that, among all the different 
readings which have been found, none have affected any 
material point either of doctrine or of practice. Indeed, so 
far from wilfully corrupting the text of Scripture, it appears 
that the Jews have been particularly watchful and scrupulous 
in preserving it. They have counted the large and small 
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sections, the verses, the words, and even the letters; in proof 
of which Mr. Allen refers his readers to Simon’s critical 
history of the Old Testament, in which that writer speaks of 
having seen a MS. of Perpignan containing the following 
enumeration : 


Great Small 
sections. sections, Verses. Words. Letters. 
‘ Genesis 12 43 1534 20713 78100 
Exodus Ir 33 1209 63467 
Leviticus 10 25 859 11902 44989 
Numbers IO 33 1288 16707 62529 


Deuteronomy I! 31 955 16394 54892 


‘ They have likewise reckoned, which is the middle letter of 
the Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of each book, and how 
many times each letter of the alphabet occurs in all the Hebrew 
Scriptures.’ 


It is not indeed pretended that any important‘advantages 
can accrue from such calculations, or that the perfect integrity 
of the Hebrew is thus established : but they serve, notwith- 
standing, as a clear proof of the care and endeavours of the 
Jews to preserve the literal sense of Scripture, and as a con- 
futation of those who charge them with having corrupted the 
Bible in order to justify their disbelief in Christ. 

One of the most amusing chapters in the present volume 
will be found to be that which gives an account of the Jewish 
traditions concerning the human soul. The corporeal frame 
of man is, according to many of the Rabbies, animated by a 
triple soul, which they designate by the terms, nephesh, ruach, 
and neshama. ‘These are supposed to correspond to three 
worlds; the nephesh is created for the middle world, the 
neshama for the upper, and the ruach for the lower; and 
man inhabits any one of them according to the qualification 
of his soul. The mysterious doctrine of the conjunction of 
these souls, called in Hebrew zbbur, is this: the nephesh enters 
at the birth of a man: at the age of thirteen and a day, if his 
life has been good and virtuous, he becomes possessed of the 
ruach ; and, fi his life continues to be virtuous, in the twentieth 
year he is supposed to be qualified for the neshama. If, on 
the contrary, his character be faulty, the nephesh and the 
ruach are perhaps suffered to remain without the neshama; 
sometimes a man is only worthy of the nephesh, and so con- 
tinues without the ruach and the neshama; and then, accord- 
ing to these Rabbies, the ruach and neshama remain in a 
place concealed, and known only to the holy and blessed 
God. In such a theory, it is easy to traee the faint outlines 
of the Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy, whence in all 
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probability it was derived. That there were different states 
of greater or less degrees of felicity attainable by the human 
soul, and that by the proper subjugation of the natural pas- 
sions man might remove himself from the material to the in- 
tellectual world, was the doctrine of the Academics ; founded, 
however, as was the whole of Plato’s system, on the basis of 
the Pythagorean school. 

It appears that the Jewish philosophers differ most essen- 
tially from each other in their several thecries of the nature 
of the human soul; and they do not seem, indeed, at any 
time or on any topic, to be particularly famed for their 
unanimity. The following account by a Jewish writer is 
widely different from that which we have above laid down: 


¢ « There are in man three forms of a soul: the first is the in- 
telligible soul ; the second is the speaking or reasoning soul; the 
third is the animal soul, which is always craving.’ In another 
place he says: “ The soul has five distinct forms or parts, and 
names. ‘There are the nephesh, the ruach, the neshama, the 
chaja, the jechida. These are received by man at the following 
seasons. In the working days, between the feast and the increase 
of the moon comes to him the nephesh; on the feast day, comes 
to him the ruach; on the day of atonement, the neshama; and 
on the sabbath, the supernumerary soul, which is the mystery of 
chaja: and in the life to come he is made worthy to receive the 
jechida.”—The design of this supernumerary soul, with which the 
Jews are said to be inspired on the sabbath, is taught by the 
same author: ‘* The mystery of voluptuousness on the sabbath, is, 
to exhilarate the supernumerary soul, in order that she may utter 
a mighty prayer in honour of the divine majesty among the 
lower, that is, among men who dwell on the earth; when they say 
grace at meals; which is a duty not enjoined among the upper, or 
those that dwell in heaven.” The benefit communicated by this 
sabbatical guest is thus celebrated by one of the gravest ex- 
pounders of the Talmud: ‘ The supernumerary soul carries out 
the mind of man to eating and drinking, and makes him eat and 
drink with appetite and pleasure.” — Menasseh Ben Israel however 
says: ‘* If the reader supposes that an additional soul is given to 
an Israelite on the sabbath, he is mistaken. For they who first 
delivered this matter had no such conception. — An additional 
soul signifies increase of knowledge and advancement in the study 
of the divine law.” But that the language just quoted from other 
writers was designed to convey the idea of spiritual improvement, 
cannot be admitted upon the bare assertion of Menasseh ; who 
must be regarded as opposing in this respect the general doctrine 
of his brethren. ‘The nephesh, ruach, and neshama, he likewise 
maintains, signify nothing but the faculties, capacities, or virtues 
of the soul.’ 


To these passages the author subscribes this very judicious 
note : 
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‘ It is probable that this theory of a threefold soul was of heathen 
origin. The above description very much resembles the pneuma- 
tology of Plato. ‘H Luxn diasgetros 45 tela 7d ply yore a Tics Eg) Acyerinds® 
70 dky emOuurilexdr® +o 9: Guusxcv. “ The soul is divided into three parts: 
the first the seat of reason; the second, of appetite ; and the third, 
of passion.” Laert. Diog. Lib. 3. Vit. Platon. p.go. E. Vide etiam 


p-85. D. Fdit. Pearon. Lond. 1664. Pythagoras also asserted the 


soul to be threefold. —Try 3: avQevrov Luxmy dsasgcioSas tern. The 
soul of man is divided into three parts” —d¢ re vovvy xal Ogtvac, xa 
Supov—the seat of sensation, of reason, and of passion.” Laert. 
Diog. Lib. 8. Vit. Pythag. p.221. B. The Stoics appear not to 
have been satisfied with triple souls, act 3: ray Luxay chvas dnrenpcen’ 
poten yap aurn: To Te wevre alrontngia, xa TO DwwnTExdy prdgsory xab TO Sservomrsxcy 
ong ESbY Gatien N dscuvobay xacb TO Yyewnlixor. ** They say that the soul con- 
sists of eight parts; and that those parts are, the five senses, the 
vocal faculty, the cogitative which is cogitation itself, and the 
generative.” Laert. Diog. Lib. 7. Vit. Zenon. p.1g0. C.’ 


The modern Jews are great believers in the pre-existence of - 


souls. ‘There is in heaven, say they, a treasury called Guph, 
containing the whole collection of souls, which were created 
in the beginning, and are hereafter to come into the world; 
and, from this general stock, children in the womb are sup- 
plied. The ensuing extract from the work before us may 


serve as a specimen of the extravagant ideas which the modern - 


Israclites entertain on this mysterious subject, and will shew 
how far they have wandered from the plain and simple state- 
ment of their antient Jawgiver. Nothing, perhaps, can ex- 
ceed the conciseness and good taste of the sacred historian, in 
describing a fact impervious to human eyes, and unintelligible 
to human understandings: ‘ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” Let us 
now listen to the modern Jews: 


«« When the Creator said, ‘ Let us make man,’ he addressed 
himself to the souls: and hence our rabbies have concluded, that 
God did not force souls into the prison of the body without their 
consent.”’ It would seem, however, that they were in no want of 
bodies to the perfection of their being or the completion of their 
happiness. ‘ It is certain, that as those souls were happy and 
blessed in that glorious state of theirs, for some centuries before 
they were embodied, so they might be again after death; and 
therefore there is no need of the resurrection of the dead, in order 
that happiness may be enjoyed by souls which have been united to 
bodies.”—Their unembodied condition, however, is sometimes de- 
scribed in less favourable terms; and their descent into the bodies 
assigned for their occupation is represented as not always perfectly 
voluntary. Take the following account of the manner in whic 
the spirit is said to be united to the embryo body. “ a 
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God beckons to the angel who is set over the spirits, and says to 
him, Bring me such aspirit. For this is the way they always do, 
on being formed, from the day that the world was created, till the 
world shall be at an end. Presently he appears before Jehovah, 
and worships in his presence. Then says Jehovah to him: Betake 
thyself into this matter. Instantly the spirit excuses himself, and 
says to him: Governor of the world, I am satisfied with the world 
in which I have been from the day that I was created. If it please 
thee, do not oblige me to betake myself into this putrid matter ; 
for I am holy and pure. Jehovah says to him: The world into 
which I am going to send thee, is better than the world where thou 
now art: besides, when I formed thee, I did not form thee but 
for this very matter. Immediately God forces him, whether willing 
or unwilling, into the midst of the matter.” ’ 


We must here take leave of the human souls, and pass on to 
a subsequent chapter, which gives an account of the Jewish 
traditions relative to Jesus Christ: 


‘ The rabbies have employed all the means which enmity and 
ingenuity could supply, to perpetuate and strengthen the preju- 
dices of their nation against the Christian religion. Among other 
hostilities, they have Teit no artifice untried to render the very 
name of its Founder an object of abhorrence. Finding his cha- 
racter unimpeachable by the testimony of truth, they have adopted 
the nefarious policy of his pharisaic and sadducean persecutors 
by resorting to the fabrications of falsehood. Unable to disprove 
or invalidate the histories of the evangelists, they have endeavoured 
to supplant them: and spurious narratives, which pretend to re- 
count the circumstances of the birth, life, and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth, have been imposed upon the deluded members of the 
synagogue, from age to age, down to the present day.’ 


One of these, intitled Sepher Toldoth Yeshu, or the book 
of the generation of Jesus, was published, with a Latin version 
and the Hebrew text in parallel columns, in the Tela ignea 
Satane, by Wagenseil, Altorf, 1681. Another book bearing 
the same title, and directed towards the same purpose, namely, 
that of throwing discredit on the Gospel-history, was published 
at Leyden in 1705, accompanied by a Latin version, and a 
refutation of the Jewish doctrines, by Huldric. It appears that 
the Jews, when questioned on the subject of their infidelity, 
aver it to be founded on the authority of these volumes. 
‘* You believe,” say they, the history of the Kivangelists; we 
have another history to which we attach credit, which gives a 
totally different account of the birth, life, and character of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” These books are in general circulation 
among the Jews themselves, but have been most carefully pre- 
served from the hands of Christians: indeed, since copies of 
them have multiplied, the Jews appear to have betrayed an 
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inclination to disown them to the world, though they continue 
to propagate and diffuse them among the disciples of their 
own creed. The testimony of one who was born and bred a 
Jew is adduced by Mr. Allen as evidence that the books in 
question are in use among that people: } 


« «¢ On the evening preceding the twenty-fifth of December, it 
being supposed that Jesus Christ was born on that evening, the 
Jews do not study any thing sacred; but our teacher always made 
us read a little fae § called Toldoth Jeshu, The Generation of 
Jesus, which contains the most horrid blasphemies, and is calcu- 
lated to fill any person who believes it, with prejudice, disgust, 
and hatred against Jesus and his followers.”* — I have received in- 
formation upon which the fullest reliance may be placed, that the 
copies of this and similar works, which are circulated among the 
Jews, are chiefly, if not wholly, in manuscript.’ 


Mr. Allen does not here stay to enlarge on the absurdities 
of these treatises, and much less to enter into any virulent 
attack on those who disseminate and patronize them: but, 
with a laudable zeal for the support of the Christian cause, at- 
tempered by the benevolent spirit of Christian charity, he 
shortly exposes the fallacies which they contain, and allows 
his readers to draw their own conclusions. § One account,’ 
says he, ‘declares that Jesus was born in the beginning of the 
reign of Herod the Great, and that he suffered death by the 
command of the same Prince. The other affirms, that he 
was born in the year of the world 3671, in the reign of Alex- 
ander Jannzeus, and was put to death by the Sanhedrim, in 
the reign of Helena, who succeeded her husband Janneus.” 'To 
say nothing of the contradictory nature of these two state- 
ments, it happens unfortunately that the reign of Janneus 
began about 107 years, and ended 79 years, before the com- 
mencement of the Christian zra. ‘These years answer to the 
years of the world 3897 and 3925. Moreover, the wife of 
Janneeus, who succeeded him in the government, was not 
Helena but Alexandra ; to whom her husband bequeathed the 
government of the kingdom for her life, with power to appoint 
whichever of his two sons, Hyrcanus or Aristobulus, she 
judged most proper to be her successor: as will appear from 
the works of Josephus, Basnage, Prideaux, and other 
authentic historians. Writers whose accounts are so per- 
fectly contradictory to each other, and who are moreover 
guilty of such gross anachronisms, are certainly not among 
the most formidable adversaries of the Christian faith. That 
which has triumphed over the learning of Porphyry, the ge- 
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nius of Bolingbroke, the ingenuity of Gibbon, and the 
wit of Voltaire, will not be materially injured by those who 
mistake Helena for Alexandra, and date the reign of Alex- 
ander Jannzeus more than two centuries earlier than all other 
historians and chronologists. 

The concessions, which these books contain, though per- 
fectly unnecessary as evidence of the truth of the Gospel, are 
yet by no means inconsiderable as auxiliary proofs of it. 


‘ That published by Wagenseil,’ says the author, ‘ states that 
Jesus was born at Bethlehem:—that his mother’s name was 
Mary : —that he asserted himself to have been born of a virgin: — 
that he claimed the character of the Son of God:—that the dry 
bones of a dead body being, at his own request, brought to him 
from a sepulchre, he united bone to bone, and clothed them with 
sinews, flesh, and skin; and that the body lived again, arose, and 
stood upon its feet : — that he healed a leper : — that he performed 
these and similar miracles on various occasions : — that he was be- 
trayed by Judas:—that he was scourged, crowned with thorns, 
and had vinegar given him to drink :— that he was put to death 
at the time of the passover, and buried before the sabbath began: 
— that his followers increased exceedingly after his death : — that 
twelve of his disciples went into twelve kingdoms:—that the 
were men of great authority, and confirmed the religion of Jesus 
by declaring themselves his messengers ;— and that multitudes of 
Israelites followed them, 


Such admissions being made, it might be no difficult matter 
to reduce the doctors of the synagogue ex absurdo in absur- 
dum: but for obvious reasons we forbear. 

The chapter immediately following is devoted to an exa- 
mination of the Jewish expectations of the Messiah’s coming. 
Forbidden by their law to abandon their hopes of redemption, 
and by the traditions of their elders and their own perse- 
vering prejudices to receive as their Messiah him whom their 
fathers crucified, they continue (as we before observed) to 
imagine that the final restoration of Israel remains amon 
the certain, though unaccomplished, designs of the Deity. 
To account, however, for the disappointments which these 
hopes have hitherto experienced, such numerous theories and 
systems have been adopted, and such a variety of discordant 
opinions continue to prevail, that, the more intimately we in- 
vestigate their traditions, the more we become involved in the 
inextricable labyrinth. ‘The Talmud represents the duration 
of the world to be six thousand years; two thousand years of 
confusion, two thousand years of the law, and two thousand 
years of the days of the Messiah. The obvious import of these 
words, observes Mr. Allen, would place his advent about the 
end of the fourth millennium of the world, — about the time 
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at which Jesus Christ was born. It is well known that a ver 
general belief prevailed throughout all the East, that towards 
this time a powerful and mighty Prince should arise out of 
Judea, and reign over the whole earth; a circumstance which 
accounts for the Persian magi coming to Jerusalem at the 
birth of Jesus, to inquire for the King of the Jews. So firmly, 
indeed, were the minds of the people impressed with this per- 
suasion, that, immediately on the appearance of any impostor, 
multitudes flocked to his standard, and too frequently became 
the victims of the pretensions which they encouraged. The 
iniquity of Israel has been alleged as the reason for the coming 
of the Messiah being so long delayed. ‘ Because of our ini- 
quities,” says the Talmud, “ there have elapsed as many 
(years) as have elapsed.” Whether he be not yet born, or 
whether, though born, he remains concealed from the wor!d, 
appears to be still a disputed point. Some of the Talmudists 
have affirmed that he was born in the day on which the second 
temple was destroyed, but that he continues hidden from the 
world on account of the iniquities of the Jews. Others say 
that he is detained in Paradise, fettered by a woman’s hair, by 
which means they have found an ingenious interpretation of a 
passage in Solomon’s Song; * ‘The King is held in the 
galleries.” 


‘ Delayed,’ says Mr. A., ‘ as the appearance of the Messiah is 
now pretended to be by the iniquity of Israel, the Talmud fixes no 
precise year, or even century, when this obstacle will be removed. 
But it lays down several diagnostics, as descriptive of the season 
of his manifestation. The following specimens will enable the 
reader to form a judgment of the whole. —‘‘ All the periods are 
completed, and the event only depends on repentance and good 
works. If Israel were penitent, they would immediately be deli- 
vered; and if not, they will not be delivered :” that is, says Jarchi 
in his commentary on this passage ; “ If they repent, the Messiah 
will come; otherwise he will not come.” — “ If Israel were peni- 
tent forone day, Messiah the Son of David would immediately come. 
How is this proved? By these words; ‘‘ To-day if ye will hear 
his voice,”’ Psal. xcv. 7.—The Son of David will not come, till the 
impious kingdom be extended over the whole world for nine 
months.”’—The Son of David will not come, till the two houses of 
Israel be extinct: they are, the head of the captivity in Babylon, 
and the prince in the land of Israel. —The Son of David will not 
come till the number of souls be completed that are contained in 
Guph: that is, till all the souls created in the beginning, and 
placed in that mansion, shall have been sent into the world,—* The 


Son of David will not come while there shall be the smallest piece 
of money left in the Jews’ purses.” 


‘ The wise ce of Jewish hopes, age after age, may account 
for the ‘maledicttons which the Talmudists and other rabbinical 
writers 
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writers have undertaken to denounce against all who should indulge 
any conjectures, or calculations, respecting the exact time of the 
Messiah’s appearance. The author of a book in high estimation 
curses every one “ who calculates the time appointed for the ad- 
vent of the Messiah ; and publishes his calculations ; a thing which 
is the cause of great calamity to our nation: for if the Messiah 
come not at the assigned period, those who have long expected 
deliverance by him are thrown into dejection and despondency ; 
and they consider themselves as perpetually deluded by hopes 
never to be accomplished.” (Shebet Jehuda, p. 245.)— The Tal- 
mud imprecates direful vengeance on “ those who compute the 
period of the times: May their bones swell and burst; for the con- 
sequence is, that when the time arrives, and the promise is not 
fulfilled, men say, it will never be fulfilled at all.” ’ 


No denunciations, however, have sufficed to prevent the 
people from computing the precise period of the cessation of 
their afflictions, and the commencement of their national fes- 
tivities. Portentous signs and prodigies are to precede and 
accompany the Messiah’s advent: a bloody dew is to be sent 
down to the earth, of which the wicked, and all apostates from 
the Jewish creed, shall drink and perish: another and salubrious 
dew is to be sent to heal the diseases of the people: the sun is 
to be turned into darkness for thirty days: one king is to reign 
over the whole world; and a certain statue at Rome, repre- 
senting a beautiful young female, is suddenly to burst, and to 
bring forth a human being, the adversary of the Messiah, to 
be called by the Gentiles Antichrist. ‘These and other won- 
derful things are to be the signs of such an eventful era. Then, 
again, the consolations and felicities of the Messiah’s reign are 
to arise from various sources. He is to gather the people to- 
gether from all the nations among which they are now dis- 
persed, to restore them all to Palestine, to rebuild the city of 
Jerusalem, to restore the Temple to its former splendour, to re- 
establish its antient services, and, as a glorious consummation 
of the whole, to celebrate a grand and triumphal jubilee: to 
which all the Israelites without distinction are to be invited, 
and at which they are to be most hospitably entertained with 
feasting, dancing, games, spectacles, and every kind of re- 
velry and merriment. A monomachia is to take place between 
the huge quadruped Behemoth and the immense fish Leviathan, 
which, it is supposed, will be highly gratifying to the Messiah ; 
and, after the contest, these animals are to be roasted, and 
served up at the banquet with Bar-Juchne, the enormous 
bird. The earth, also, is to bring forth spontaneously ; — and 
the Israelites are to enjoy perpetual ease and luxury; having 
houses built for them by the Christians, and other Gentiles, 
who are to cultivate their fields, dress their vineyards, and in 
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short to act as slaves to them, while they themselves are ex- 
clusively revelling in the delights of a terrestrial paradise. 


‘ With these prospects,’ adds the author at the conclusion of 
the above chapter, ‘ it would seem that the members of the 
synagogue have consoled themselves, under the various humilia- 
tions and oppressions, exactions and cruelties, which have afflicted 
them age after age; always ready to say with the poet, 

—— Tis fAmls tor EP ns cxovpeOere 
Aristophan. Equit. iv. 1. 94. 
Some hope remains on which our hearts recline.’ 


When we consider the distortions and deformities of Scrip- 
ture on which these prospects are supposed to rest, and to 
how little they amount, even supposing them to be founded on 
truth, if compared with the glories of spiritual redemption and 
the blessings which the Gospel holds out to us, we feel disposed 
to commiserate rather than to despise the feelings of men who 
persevere in so awful a delusion; and we are far more willing 
to pray for their conversion than to sneer at their pertinacity, 
or to deride their ignorance. : 

We cannot close our account of this volume without recom- 
mending it to the serious attention both of Jews and Christians; 
in the hope that, while it gives no unnecessary offence to the 
religious feelings of any, it may tend to confirm the belief of 
the latter and to open the eyes of the former. 





Art. IV. Modern Greece. A Poem. 8vo. pp.67. 53. 6d. 
sewed. Murray. 1817. 


Ts is certainly an elegant production; bearing the stamp 
of scholarship, and inspired by very considerable poetical 
genius. Among the numerous English tributes to Modern 
Greece, only a few have higher claims than the present; and 
not one composition of the kind is more uniformly classical 
and correct. Were we to assign to it “ a local habitation,” if 
not “a name,” among the myriads who at present people the 
*¢ city of Literature,” we should say that it dwelt very near the 
mansions of Messrs. Smedley, Gally Knight, &c. &c., who 
have lately occupied the best apartments at the genteel end of 
Parnassus. 

We shall enable our readers to decide on the justice of 
our classification; interrupting our extracts with very few re- 
marks. We have indeed so often recurred to similar subjects 
that, on every account, it is expedient to be brief. 

An allusion to the supposed state of a Greek exile in Ame- 


rica gives the author a good opportunity for the exhibition of 
his 
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his style and manner. Chateaubriand suggested the idea, in 
his Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem: 


‘¢ But thou, fair world! whose fresh unsullied charms 
Welcomed Columbus from the western wave, 
Wilt thou receive the wanderer to thine arms, 
The lost descendant of the immortal brave ? 
Amidst the wild magnificence of shades 
That o’er thy floods their twilight grandeur cast, 
In the green depth of thine untrodden glades, 
Shall he not rear his bower of peace at last ? 
Yes! thou hast many a lone, majestic scene, 
Shrined in primeval woods, where despot ne’er hath been. 


‘ There, by some lake, whose blue expansive breast 
Bright from afar, an inland-ocean, gleams, 
Girt with vast solitudes, profusely drest 
In tints like those that float o’er poets’ dreams ; 
Or where some flood from pine-clad mountain pours 
Its might of waters, glittering in their foam, 
Midst the rich verdure of its wooded shores, 
The exiled Greek hath fix’d his sylvan home: 
So deeply lone, that round the wild retreat 
Scarce have the paths been trod by Indian huntsman’s feet. 


‘ The forests are around him in their pride, 
The green savannas, and the mighty waves; 
And isles of flowers, bright-floating o’er the tide, 
That images the fairy worlds it laves, 
And stillness, and luxuriance — o’er his head 
The ancient cedars wave their peopled bowers, 
On high the palms their graceful foliage spread, 
Cinctured with roses the magnolia towers, 
And from those green arcades a thousand tones 
Wake with each breeze, whose voice through Nature's temple 
moans. 


¢ And there, no traces left by brighter days, 
For glory lost may wake a sigh of grief, 
Some grassy mound perchance may meet his gaze, 
The lone memorial of an Indian chief. 
There man not yet hath marked the boundless plain 
With marble records of his fame and power ; 
The forest is his everlasting fane, 
The palm his monument, the rock his tower. 
Th’ eternal torrent, and the giant tree, 
Remind him but that they, like him, are wildly free. 


¢ But doth the exile’s heart serenely there 
In sunshine dwell ?— Ah! when was exile blest ? 
When did bright scenes, clear heavens, or summer air, 
Chase from his soul the fever of unrest ? 


— There 
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—There is a heart-sick weariness of mood, 

That like slow poison wastes the vital glow, 

And shrines itself in mental solitude, 

An uncomplaining and a nameless woe, 

That coldly smiles midst pleasure’s brightest ray, 
As the chill glacier’s peak reflects the flush of day. 


‘ Such grief is theirs, who, fixed on foreign shore, 
Sigh for the spirit of their native gales, 
As pines the seaman, midst the ocean's roar, 
For the green earth, with all its woods and vales. 
Thus feels thy child, whose memory dwells with thee, 
Loved Greece! all sunk and blighted as thou art: 
Though thought and step in western wilds be free, 
Yet thine are still the day-dreams of his heart ; 
The deserts spread between, the billows foam, 

Thou, distant and in chains, art yet his spirit’s home.’ 

We apprehend that much of zmagination prevails in the 
above picture of yet surviving Grecian patriotism: but that, 
among ‘the depressed and degraded inhabitants of Greece, 
enough of fre is still alive to justify a poet in such conceptions, 
we are ready and happy to acknowlege. Whither a philo- 
sopher can build on it any hopes as to the revival of liberty, 
courage, and genius, is problematical indeed. 

The only remaining quotation which we can offer to our 
readers is the passage relating to Lord Elgin’s Marbles: the 
present poet being among those who think that these inte- 
resting remains of antiquity are better placed in London than 
at Athens. 


* O conguering genius! that couldst thus detain 
The subtle graces, fading as they rise, 
Eternalize expression’s fleeting reign, 
Arrest warm life in all its energies, 
And fix them on the stone — thy glorious lot 
Might wake ambition’s envy, and create 
Powers half divine: while nations are forgot, 
A thought, a dream of thine hath vanquish’d fate ! 
And when thy hand first gave its wonders birth, 
The realms that hail them now scarce claim’d a name on 
earth. 


‘ Wert thou some spirit of a purer sphere 
But once beheld, and never to return ? 
No — we may-hail again thy bright career, 
Again on earth a kindred fire shall burn ! 
Though thy least relics, e’en in ruin, bear 
A stamp of heaven, that ne’er hath been renew’d — 
A light inherent — Jet not man despair : 
Still be hope ardent, patience unsubdued ; 
For still is nature fair, and thought divine, 
And art hath won a world in models pure as thine. 
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‘ Gaze on yon forms, corroded and defaced — 

Yet there the germ of future glory lies! 

Their virtual grandeur could not be erased, 

It clothes them still, though veil’d from common eyes. 

They once were gods and heroes — and beheld 

As the blest guardians of their native scene; 

And hearts of warriors, sages, bards, have swell’d 

With awe that own’d their sovereignty of mien. 

— Ages have vanish’d since those hearts were cold, 
And still those shattered forms retain their godlike mould. 


‘ Midst their bright kindred, from their marble throne, 
They have look’d down on thousand storms of time ; 
Surviving power, and fame, and freedom flown, 
They still remain’d, still tranquilly sublime ! 

Till mortal hands the heavenly conclave marr’d. 
Th’ Olympian groups have sunk, and are forgot; 
Not e’en their dust could weeping Athens guard — 
— But these were destined to a nobler lot ! 
And they have borne, tolight another land, 

The qaearhlete ray that soon shall gloriously expand.’ 


We earnestly hope that this sanguine prediction may be 
realized; although it is, we think, tolerably clear that we shall 
nat live to seeit. ‘The efforts of Chantry, however, are cheer- 
ing and ennobling to the English mind; and we have even 
heard them preferred to the truly classical and chaste produc- 
tions of his contemporary, Canova. The height of Phidias has 
been lowered from the Acropolis of Athens to the level of the 
London pavement. Let us trust that, in the contemplation 
of these unrivalled fragments in their present unexpected situa- 
tion, some northern and native genius may be awakened, and 
give the world another object to admire, although not to 


adore, like the Olympian Jupiter. 





Art. V. Commentaries on some of the most important Diseases of 


Children. By John Clarke, Esq.,* M.D., &c. &c. Part I, 
Royal 8vo. pp.200. 108.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Fo a long course of years, the author of these Commentaries 
has been known as an able lecturer on the diseases of 
-women and children, and as having enjoyed extensive oppor- 
tunities of making observations on them, during a very en- 
larged practice both public and private. In the present work, 
he proposes to lay before his readers the result of his experi- 
ence on some of the most important maladies to which the 
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* This unscientific appendage to the quthor’s name we suppose 
to have been added by the bookseller. 
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early period of life is incident, but does not aim at a regular 
systematic account of the whole of them. The volume, which 
appears to be only the first of a series, is divided into eight 
chapters, by a typographical error numbered seven; and the 
first is intitled * General Observations on the Diseases. and 
Mortality of Children, and on the State of Medical Knowlege 
on these Points.’ Dr. Clarke shews, in a striking manner, 
the great proportion of children who are cut off in infancy, b 

arranging, in the form of a table, the total number of deaths that 
have occurred in the metropolis for a space of forty years ; 


next, those of children under two years of age, during the same 


time; and, lastly, the deaths between the ages of two and ten. 
The result is, that the total number of deaths amounts to 
836,285; the number of those who died under two years 
is 281,408; and of those who died between two and ten, 
113,393. Onthis statement he remarks; 


‘ If the assumption above stated be true, that in early life the 
births and burials are equal, then it follows, that of all the chil- 
dren born within the district comprehended in the bills of mor- 
tality, nearly a fourth die under two years of age, and of the 


survivors, about a fifth in the succeeding eight years, that is, under 
ten years of age. 


‘ In some years, as in 1760, 1765, 1766, 1767, 1768, 1769» 
and many others which may be easily referred to, more than a 
third of all the burials are of children under two years of age.’ 


Although some circumstances may exist in the constitution 
and habits of children, which render them more subject to 
mortality than when they have reached a more advanced 
period, yet a considerable part of this destruction may pro- 
bably be traced to mismanagement or neglect ; and it becomes 
a most important object to inquire what those causes are, and 
how far they may be remedied. ‘Those on which Dr. Clarke 
particularly insists are the effects of cold and moisture; and 
especially the injudicious manner in which children among the 
higher classes are clothed, from a mistaken idea of hardening 
them by exposure to the severities of the weather. Many cir- 
cumstances prevail among the poor, whichseem almostunavoid- 
ably to act in a very unfavourable manner on the lives of infants: 
but one of the principal causes of mortality is conceived to arise 


from the propagation of infectious diseases ; and this is an evil 


which, by proper management and legislative interference, ‘it 
is presumed might ina great measure be obviated. Besides 
these sources of destruction, there are diseases peculiar to chil- 
dren, many of which are necessarily of a fatal tendency; and 
the author thinks that this. tendency is much vated by 
the little attention whieh regular practitioners ee paid to 
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infantine complaints, and ‘by the consequent abandonment of 
them to the destructive nostrums of quacks, or the baneful 
recipes of old women. , That the neglect, of which Dr. Clarke 
complains, did exist, and even not more than half a century 
ago, we think is undeniable: but we apprehend that his re- 
marks scarcely apply to the present order of things, and that 
all well-educated men consider the diseases of children to form 
as essential a part of their studies as those of any other descrip- 
tion of individuals. 

Chapter II. treats ‘On the Structure of the Mouth and 
Organs of Digestion in Children, and the Diet proper for them 
at different Ages dependant upon it.” The great object of this 
part is to shew that the progress of dentition tends to produce 
an inflammatory state; that this tendency is much increased by a 
full diet, and that from this cause many of the diseases of 
infancy immediately flow. The conclusion deduced from 
reasoning on the subject coincides with the dictate of nature, 
that the mother’s milk is the most proper diet for her offspring ; 
and that, in those rare cases in which an insurmountable 
obstacle prevents the parent from nursing her child, a food 
should be prepared as nearly as possible resembling milk, 
which, by means of a suitable apparatus, may be taken in by 
suction. ‘lhe plan of wet-nurses is justly reprobated, as never 
admissible. Animal food should not be taken until children 
have obtained all their teeth, and then sparingly : neither their 
stomachs nor their palates require any diversity of diet ; and 
fermented liquors of all kinds, and in all quantities, are strictly 
prohibited. ‘This section contains many; minute directions, 
which deserve the attentive perusal of those who are interested 
in the subject. 

The third,chapter relates to Dentition. 1t.is remarked that 
the procéss’ of dentition is a natural one, and does not seem 
to produce any injurious effects on other animals; yet we all 
know that it is often attended with danger to the human sub- 
ject. To acertain extent, this may bea necessary evil, but it 
is often augmented by improper management, and more espe- 
-cially by the excessive quantity and improper quality of 
-food. Another circumstance, on which Dr. Clarke insists, is 
the custom of keeping the heads of children too warm; thus 
increasing the naturai tendency to the inflammatory state 
which always attends the process of dentition. After some 
uscful advice on these topics, he thus sums up his opinion: 


‘In conclusion it may be observed, that fewer inconveniences 
attend on dentition, when the process goes on slowly, than when 
it is more rapid — when the head has been kept cool than when a 
contrary practice has been pursued—in those children = 
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diet has been properly regulated, than when less attention has 
been paid to it — and, lastly, 1 in those whose constitutions are least 
prone to plethora.’ 

In the two next chapters, both numbered four, the Doctor 
treats on Convulsion; in the first, on the disease in general; 
in the second, ¢‘ On a peculiar Species of Convulsion in Infant 
Children.’ The term convulsion is often employed very inde- 
finitely, but in its most correct acceptation may be considered 
as approaching to epilepsy. Having described the symptoms, 
the author remarks that it is ‘never an idiopathic disease, 
but may generally be traced to some pre-existing cause; or the 
cause, as ip the cuse of infections eruptive diseases, stich as 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and meazles, will develope itself in 
the course of a day or two, if the cxposure to infection was 
previously unknown.’ It is important to be aware of the dis- 
ease on its first approach, and the following are pointed out 
as the symptoms which precede the attack : fever, drowsiness, 
yawning, sighing, increased irritability, impatience of sound 
and light, in indigestion, and an uneasy state of the respiration. 
The * peculiar species’ of convulsion is said to consist. ‘in a 
peculiar mode of inspiration, which it is difficult accurately to 
describe.’ It is thus characterized : 

‘ The child having had no apparent warning, is suddenly seized 
with a x mayest inspiration, consisting of distinct attempts to 
fill the chest, between each of which a squeaking noise is often 
made ; the eyes stare, and the child is evidently in great distress ; 
the face and the extremities, if the paroxysm continues long, bee 
come purple, the head is thrown backward, and the spine is often 
bent, as in opisthotonos ; at length a strong exspiration takes place, 
a fit of crying generally succeeds, and the child, evidently much 
exhausted, often falls asleep.’ 

As to the pathology of convulsion, the author thinks that 
the brain is always organically affected, either directly or indi- 
rectly ; directly in phrenitis, hydrocephalus, &c., and indir 
rectly from an overloaded stomach, inflammation of the chest 
or heart, glandular tumours, or other similar causes. The 
paroxysm is immediately produced by pressure on the brain, 
either from excessive fullness of the vessels or from morbid sub- 
stances within the skull. Dr. C. lays down the general prin- 
ciple that it is ‘more conformable to reason and observation to 
infer that convulsive affections arise from some derangement of 
organization, however temporary, than to resort for an expla- 
nation of them to imaginary causes, and such as offer to the 
mind no satisfactory conclusions.’ — In the fifth chapter, on the 
‘ Treatment of Convulsions,’ it is observed that many cases of 
the disease, depending on disorganization of the brain, are 
obviously irremediable: but in the majority of cases which are 
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cutable, the disease arises from an undue fullness of the vessels 
of the brain, and our chief dependence must be placed on 
evacuation, especially topical bleeding and active purgatives. 

The application of ice to the head is strongly recommended : 
but the author has no confidence in what are usually styled 
anti-spasmodics. 

We have incautiously extended our observations so far with 
respect to the opening chapters, that we shall be obliged to 
pass more hastily over the next, which treats ‘On Phrenitis, or 
Inflammation of the Brain in Children,’ although it is very inte- 
resting. Dr. Clarke considers this malady to be ‘ a far more 
common disease of children than it has been suspécted to be; 
and numbers who have been supposed to be cut off by idiopa- 
thie convulsions, have probably died of inflammation of the 
brain, of which the convulsive paroxysms were only sympto- 
matic.’ — It is supposed by the author to be more frequent in 
children than in adults, because the different processes which 
are going forwards in the system during the early period of 
life require a greater portion of blood to be sent to the head. 
Peculiarities of structure also subsist in certain individuals, and 
in certain families, which produce corresponding peculiarities of 
action, and lay the foundation for this and other diseases. The 
symptoms are described with minuteness, and it is particularly 
remarked that they exhibit themselves under two forms ; some- 
times coming on so gradually as to be scarcely observed, and 
at other times being very violent from their commencement. 
They are divided, as usual, into two stages; 1st, that of in- 
creased irritability, while the inflammatory action of the ves- 
sels is going forwards; 2dly, that of diminished irritability, 
when the patient is suffering from the effects of the previous 
inflammatory state, and when effusion has taken place. The 
whole progress of the complaint is traced with great minute- 
ness and at considerable length; and, although we are not to 
look for much that is absolutely new, or has not been described. 
before, we perceive marks of original and accurate observation 
that is always interesting and instructive. 

- The prognosis must be very unfavourable, but the disease is 
certainly curable in the first stage, and possibly even in the 
second; and the author apprehends that a contrary opinion has 
occasionally caused the death of the patients, by preventing 
the attendants from applying those prompt and decisive mea- 
sures. which are alone adapted to the case. Copious bleeding, 
in different ways, is the grand remedy, and that on which we 
are to place our chief dependance; next in importance are to 
be ranked purgatives; and, among remedies of minor utility, 
but not to be disregarded, are antimony and ipecacuanha, to 
‘ ) promote 
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promote perspiration: observing the erect posture, and addi 

the application of external cold, the necessity of which is tank 
wrod On one point of practice, Dr. Clarke’s notions are 
peculiar; we mean his rejection of the use of blisters on the 
head, because he supposes that so intimate a connection pre- 
vails between the external and the internal vessels, that we | 
cannot irritate the one without communicating the irritation to 
the other; and, consequently, he recommends that the blisters 
should be placed on the outside of the legs. When we have 
reason to suppose that the inflammatory action has been sue- 
ceeded by effusion into the ventricles, from the occurrence of 
screaming, dilated pupils, squinting, deafness, insensibility, 
slowness of the pulse, and convulsions, we are no longer to 
expect any benefit from evacuations ; our object, if it be attain- 


‘able, is to produce absorption; and for this purpose mercury 


is the only remedy which holds out any prospect of advantage. 

The volume concludes with a short chapter on Idiotism, 
Paralysis, and Epilepsy,in Children. We trust that the analysis 
which we have given of. Dr. Clarke’s work will induce every 
practitioner to make himself fully acquainted with it; and we 
will venture to assure him that his time and Jabour will not be 
mis-spent in allowing it a very careful perusal. He will meet 
with much useful information, well arranged and clearly ex- 
presse}, respecting the symptoms and prognosis of the diseases 
of children ; and with many candid and judicious observations 


on points of practice. 








Art. VI. View ofthe System of Education at present pursued in 
the Schools and Universities of Scotland; with an Appendix, 
containing Communications relative to the University of Cam- 
bridge, School of Westminster, the Perth Academy; toge- 
ther with a more detailed Account of the University of St. 
Andrew’s. By the Rev. M. Russel, M. A., Episcopal Minister, 
Leith. 8vo. pp. 230. 6s. Boards. Baldwin, Cradock, and Co. 


Art. VII. Remarks and Explanations connected with the “ View 
of the System of Education in the Schools and Untversities of Scot- 
land.” By the Rev. M. Russel. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


1815. 


| we have been somewhat tardy in our notice of these 
little works, the delay has by no means arisen from an 
indifference to the subject. Education has always appeared 
to us to rank among the most important objects of philoe- 
sophic investigation, and the improvements made of late years 
in its elementary branches deserve to hold a place, with vae- 
cination, among the happiest discoveries of the age. Scot~- 
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land, also, has contributed so largely to the production of 


eminent /iterati, as to possess.a particular claim to the atten- 


‘tion of those inquirers who are anxious to ascertain the 


‘methods by which useful information may be successfully culti- 
vated and diffused. We were accordingly not a little gra- 
tified at finding in Mr. Russel a writer disposed to do justice 
tovhis part of the kingdom, without over-rating its merits, and 
‘still less ‘without adopting the curious notion of Mr. Windham 
‘that ‘the North Britons are a different breed from the rest. of 
their fellow-subjects. From such a writer, we were justified in 


expecting a fair estimate of the merits and detects of the semi- 


naries of education in his division of the country, whatever dii- 
‘ference might prevail between us as to the objects of education 
-In a general and speculative view. 

«Mr. Russel begins by remarking (p. 7.) that the public are 
by no means aware of the necessity of improvement in our plans 
of education, nor of the ease with which, under due precau- 


‘tion, it might be carried into effect. . His object in drawing 


‘up these observations was not to make a comparison between 
‘the seminaries on this and the other side of the Tweed, but to 
confine his explanations to the existing differences, in point of 
method, between the several Scotish universities: though he 
was gradually-led into a wider field by the interest of the sub- 
ject, and by the utility of contrasting one mode of justruction 
with another. Still he has made it a point (p. 12.) to enter 
very slightly on the merits of the professional course of study 
which is adopted with regard to divinity, medicine, or law; 
‘and he has confined himself to general education, or, in other 
‘words, to classics, mathematics, and philosophy. Nothing 
could be more prudent than this limitation of his subject: but, 


-as the author has not been equally careful in another point, we 


“mean ‘the arrangement of his materials, we shall divide them 
‘under a few heads, and endeavour to exhibit them in distinct 
succession, : bei : 

Education at School. — One of the main arguments of Mr. 
‘Russel points to the propriety of continuing youths a longer 
‘time at school, and delaying the period of their going to the 
‘university. “This observation applies chiefly to Scotland ; 

where it is not uncommon to see boys enter on an university- 
‘course at the aye of twelve or thirteen, and to bring it toa 
close exactly at the time at which it ought to have begun. 
‘The point is urged (p. 32. e¢ segg.) at great length; and in 
-fact it appears so clear and unquestionable, that we can ac- 
count for the prevalence of a contrary method, on the other 
side of the Tweed, only from the unacquaintance with the na- 
-ture of. ap university-conurse which is so common among pa- 
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rents, and the impatience of boys to enter on that which they 
consider as a station of promotion. 


‘ The majority of those who send their sons to a university, not 
having themselves had the benefit of a college education, naturally 
enough invest the idea of such a seat of learning with the most 
exalted images of accomplishment and polish ; the consequence of 
which is, they come to a firm determination, that their offspring 
shall not succeed them in the labours of the warehouse, or assume 
the functions of the counter, without having trodden six months 
at least the pavement of a college-court. It is this ignorance of 
literary affairs, and this silly pride among the wealthy tradesmen 
of our larger towns, which has occasioned the late astonishing 
influx of students into the Greek and Latin elasses, and which has 
also brought to pass a very disagreeable and unpromising condition 


of classical learning in Scotland ;— too many having a smattering, 
and too many having nothing more.’ 


In contrasting the great classical schools of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Mr. R. gives a decided preference to the former ; its 
course comprizing at least five years, while that of Glasgow 
does not exceed four. Now it is found from experience that 
pupils make more progress in the last year than in any two 
preceding; a fact which has been the cause of a late extension 
of the Edinburgh-school-course to six years with regard to the 
major part of the youths. This plan ought, in Mr. R.’s 
opinion, to be farther extended to seven or even eight years, 


that boys might, before they leave school, be enabled to read 
Greek with considerable facility. 


‘ A course of this length would require the appointment of six 
masters in our greater schools(Edinburgh and Glasgow); and, unit- 
ing the classes of the fifth and sixth years under him who, in the 
ordinary routine, should hold that of the fifth, and those of the 
seventh and eighth under the rector or senior teacher for the time, 
we should effectually provide against the risk of diminished income 
on the part of the masters ; a circumstance which might be appre- 
hended from the diminution that would probably take place in the 
number of the pupils after the fifth year of attendance. In the ad- 
vanced stage of their progress which is here assumed, it would be 
perfectly easy to unite under one master two classes, each can- 
sisting of forty or fifty boys ; and if this arrangement did not secure 
tor the teacher a competent income, or if it were found necessary 
to retain the classes separate for a longer period, the fees might 
be raised a little upon the commencement of the fifth year.’— 

‘ As matters stand at present, Edinburgh is unquestionably the 
best classical seminary in this part of the island; and it derives its 
superiority chiefly from the more extended plan of study, which 
has been of late very generally adopted, in continuing the boys stx 
years at school, and by introducing, at an earli¢r period than for- 
merly, the study of Greek. Such of the pupils as attend this 
course throughout, and afterwards two sessions at college, enjoy 


nearly 
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nearly the same advantages in point of time that are enjoyed by 
the students at Eton and Westminster: but while with the latter the 
attainments which have been thus made are to be followed up with 
more profound studies at the university, the former, after having 
made this progress in them, discontinue their philological pursuits 
altogether ; for as philosophy is said to be postponed at Oxford in 
favour of Greek and Latin, so the student at Edinburgh hears 
nothing of literature after he has begun to attend lectures on 
philosophy. 

* Now, it occurs to me, that it would be a great improvement 
upon our system, to have the eight years which are devoted to lan- 
guages, (and the term ought not to be shorter,) spent entirely at 
school; as, for the reasons which I have assigned, there cannot be 
the smallest doubt that lads from fourteen to sixteen would make 
much greater progress under the restraint, the close attendance, 
and the other powerful inducements of school discipline than in a 
college, where study must be in a great measure voluntary.’ 


The practice of employing tutors, so prevalent in our 


ent schools and in our universities, is very little followed in 
e northern part of the kingdom, where the boys are expect- 
ed to go through the studying part in the public class. Mr. R. 
points out (pp.51, 52, 53.) a method by which the plan of 
tutors may be applied to the larger Scotish schools, and the 
business of the rector or master be confined to the task of 
examination. 

University-Education. —We have now seen, with regard to 
schools, that the general diffusion of education in Scotland is 
owing more to their number than to any judgment displayed 
in their constitution. ‘The old error of teaching Latin to boys 
intended for business prevails there in all its extent; so that 
the part of the volume before us, which most deserves the at- 
tention of an English reader, is the inquiry into the compa- 
rative merit of our university-systems. In this more advanced 
stage, the Scotish course deserves attention, not from the 
mode of tuition, but from the variety of topics which engage 
the attention of the student ; a variety much better fitted to pre- 
pare him for the mixed intercourse of life, or even the prose- 
cution of literature, than the almost exclusive preference given 
in one of our great seminaries to classics and in the other to 
mathematics. 

Mr. Russel commences his observations on the. northern 
universities with the subject of classics; and his great objection 
to them respecting this branch of study arises from its being 
frequently imposed on youths intended for occupations very dif- 
ferent from those of literature. 


« Nothing is more common amongst us, than for parents, who 


are perfectly awaye that all the classical knowledge which they can 
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acquire in so short a time will be of no use to their sons, to send 
them, notwithstanding, to learn the rudiments of the dead lan- 
guages, and to urge as a reason for this conduct that they know 
nothing else upon which to employ their minds until they shall be 
fit for business. Now, as this want of occupation is supposed to 
occur long before boys are instructed as they ought to be in their 
native language ; before their penmanship is good, or their know- 
ledge of arithmetic extensive; before they have learned geo- 
graphy, or acquired any notion of history and chronology, it may 
be suspected that useful employment is not found merely because 
it is not sought after. It may not be improper, however, farther 
to suggest to such parents, that when the subjects which I have 
mentioned are exhausted, the elements of mathematics, with prace 
tical geometry, the more simple doctrines of natural philosophy, 
and the popular parts of natural history, will afford more suitable 
exercise for the minds of their boys, and store their memories 
with more appropriate knowledge than can be gained from the 
smattering of a language which they are immediately to forget.’— 
‘It is folly to urge that the grammar of the English language is 
much better understood by those who have studied that of the 
Latin: for, according to this mode of reasoning, we should attend 
a course of anatomy to learn to carve a fowl, and study the tight- 
rope in order to acquire a ready and elegant equilibrium of the 


body.’ 
We must not, however, imagine that Mr. R. under-rates 
the value of classical attainments; on the contrary, he ex- 


presses himself with as much ardour in their recommendation 
as could be desired by their most zealous admirers. 


‘ By obtaining possession of Greek and Latin, a man gets access 
to the source whence have sprung more or less immediately, not 
only the languages of modern Europe, but also the greater part 
of the literature, the science, and the fine arts which at present 
adorn this portion of the world. It has indeed been said, that 
having obtained the sciences and arts of antiquity, the medium 
through which we have made the acquisition is no longer of any 
value. But, admitting the justness of this remark, as it respects 
the knowledge of facts and the reasonings of philosophers, it can 
have no weight whatever when it is applied to literature, —for li- 
terature in its highest and most valuable qualities cannot be trans. 
ferred from one tongue to another. The argument of a poem, or 
of an oration, may, it is true, be detailed perspicuously enough in 
a translation, and the narrative and sentiments may be exhibited 
to any people whose vocabulary is sufficiently copious to supply a 
vehicle: but all that constitutes the charm of eloquence as the 
fascinations of poetry,—the language which Khe) ne by its music 
and its chousand associations, —the ornaments of fancy which seem 
fresh gathered from nature, —the vigorous efforts of native and 
unfettered genius which distinguish the first-rate classics of Greece 
and Rome, cannot be perceived and enjoyed but in their original 
expression. Homer was never read but in Greek ; and he'is yet a 
stranger 
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stranger to the beauty, the simplicity, the majesty of Virgil, who 
vhas not read the AEneid and Georgics in Latin. Who has seen, in 
any modern tongue, Euripides with all his fire and pathos? And 
the frequent attempts to translate Juvenal, prove nothing so 
strongly as that he cannot be translated. Nobody who under- 
stands Shakespeare, would take upon him to give his works ina 
version; and who would think of tranferring the characteristic 
beauties of Burns from his native Scotch?— As a rich treasure of 
intellectual enjoyment, then, and as a source of rational delight, 
the literature of the ancients should be made familiar to the 


gentleman and the scholar.’— 

‘ Let it not be said, then, that classical learning is unimportant 
to the scholar, or that the languages of antiquity are not worth the 
labour. ‘ There never was a man of learning and taste,” says 
Dr. Beattie, “‘ who would not deny the fact.” Those persons are 
most delighted with the aacient writers who understand them best; 
and none affect to despise them but they who are ignorant of their 
value. Whether the pleasure and profit arising from the knowledge 
of ‘the classic tongues is sufficient to repay the toil of acquiring 
them, is a point which those only who have made the acquisition 
are entitled to determine. And they, we are sure, will determine 
in the affirmative.’ 


Mr. Russel proceeds to expatiate at great length on the 
importance of following up the study of Greek and Latin in 
the education of gentlemen and scholars. ‘To accomplish 
this effectually, he calculates that not less than ten years would 
be required; all of which, except the two last, should be 
passed under the restraints of school, reserving the freedom 
of a college-life until habits of attention have become so far 
fixed as to stand in comparatively little danger of interrup- 
tion. — Much as we admire classical attainments, we cannot 
help wishing that means might be adopted to abridge so very 
serious a sacrifice as that of ten years, Recent improvements 
have shewn that the acquisition of the more simple branches 
of education, — we mean reading, writing, and arithmetic, — 
may be greatly accelerated by methods which might have 
easily occurred to our forefathers; and perhaps we shall dis- 
cover the practicability of applying these, with the necessary 
modifications, to the attainment of Greek and Latin. If, among 
other amendments, it should be found desirable to delay the 
study of these languages to the age of twelve or thirteen, 
sufficient proof may be derived from the ease with which the 
living languages are acquired at that age, that a wonderful 
reduction may be made in the period hitherto allotted to 
classics. The previous years of a boy might be given .to 
writing, arithmetic, the elements of geography, or whatever 
else may be found in correspondence with his opening facul- 
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ties. Or, if objections be made to the intreduction of ‘any 
part of education before Latin and Greek, let our teachers 
devise a more familiar method than that which has hitherto 
been adopted; addressing themselves not to the intellect but 
to the memory, and seeking to fix impressions, not by gram- 
mar-rules, but by the recollection of phrases adapted to the 


juvenile capacity. In the case of the French language, we 


understand that a great difference is found to exist in the 
relative progress of those who learn by rule and those who 
learn by short colloquial sentences. 

Public Lectures. — We have now to advert to that which 
forms the most interesting feature in Mr. Russel’s publication; 
viz. a comparison’ of the two great modes of university- 
teaching; — we mean that of public lecturing and that of pri- 
vate tuition, the one adopted in the northern and the other 
in the southern part of our island. On this branch, as in the 
rest of his book, we discover an evident desire in Mr. R. to be 
strictly impartial. . 


‘ Like the greater number of young men, I was so much struck 
with the display of knowledge, the appearance of original thinking, 
and with the eloquent manner which commonly accompanies the 
lectures of a professor, that any other mode of teaching seemed 
to me quite inconsistent with the dignity of a university, and 
altogether unworthy of a philosophical magnificence. A little re- 
flection, however, and some reading, have considerably abated my 
enthusiasm in the cause of public Icctures; and I am now con- 
vinced, our mode of instruction is so far from being decidedly and 
exclusively the best, that many powerful reasons may be urged in 
support of the system which is prosecuted at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, by means of text-books and college-tutors. — 

‘If the object of instruction be classical or mathematical learn- 
ing, there can be no question that the English method is to be 
preferred to ours ; because a teacher can examine ten or twelve 
pupils more minutely and frequently than he could examine two 
hundred ; and because, without daily and minute examination ‘in 
these branches of study, it is impossible to secure success. If, 
again, it be the intention of the teacher to communicate a precise 
and accurate knowlege of the principles and doctrines of any par- 
ticular system or work —the dialectics or ethics of Aristotle for 
example — there cannot be the smallest doubt that the English 
plan must again be pronounced superior; because it is very clear 
that the most effectual way to gain this object is to put these 
treatises into the hand of the student, — to read them over with 
him — to converse with him on the leading points of doctrine and 
illustration —to make him draw out an abstract of the arguments 
which they contain— and to subject him occasionally to a public 
examination, with a view to render him emulous, and to afford him 
a standard of his proficiercy in the attainments of others. — 
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‘ But if, on the other hand, the object of education rises above 
classical learning and the doctrines of any one writer, whether in 
pneumatology or ethics, and extends to the doctrines of pneuma- 
tology and ethics at large, and as they have been treated of by t 
more celebrated authors of every age and nation, the Englis 
method of reading and abridging will no longer suit the views of 
the student, as it would require a much larger portion of his time 
than is allowed for academical residence to peruse and digest the 
numerous works which it would be necessary to consult. The 
business must now be carried on by lectures, properly so called,— 
and these, to be useful, must contain, not the private opinions of 
the professor himself — not a new theory or complete system of 
philosophy, but the outlines of a course on the subject to which 
they relate —a sketch of the more important or remarkable 
theories which have been maintained, whether in ancient or 
modern times, with copious references to the sources whence he 
himself had drawn his materials, and to the most approved authors 
whose works should be consulted by the students. These remarks 
apply with greater force in proportion as the department of edu- 
cation which we bring under our review is higher and more 
difficult; and when we ascend to political economy, jurisprudence, 
the principles of government, and all the other abstruse inquiries 
which, in Scotland, are classed under the head of moral science, 
the text-book and the tutor will be of comparatively little value.’— 
‘ The English tutor exhibits a local picture of a magnificent castle 
and princely domain, describes minutely all the parts of the 
building, and all the beauties of the grounds: the Scotish pro- 
fessor Folds up the panorama of an extensive and diversified 
country, gives the name, the distance, and magnitude of any thing 
which meets the eye, and concludes by bestowing a map of its 
roads, with directions for travelling over it to advantage. — 

‘ Candour, at the same time, compels me to admit, that our 
system is quite unsuitable for boys: and that those abstruse in- 

uiries are introduced rather prematurely into our curriculum, as 
the minds of the students have neither been trained to reflection, 
nor stored with facts either historical or physical. —This leads me 
40 make a remark which is worthy the attention of those who can 
afford to reside both at an English and a Scotish university ; and 
it is, that the order in which they are usually attended ought to 
be reversed, and that the tuition of the English college should 
precede the lectures of the Scotish. The education of Oxford 
and Cambridge, so far as we regard its object, its discipline, and 
the method in which it is conducted, is really the education of 
lads at school ; while that of Scotland, and particularly of Edin- 
burgh, is only fit for grown up gentlemen, and pre-supposes more 
both in respect of acquirement and industry, than the age of the 
pupils actually attending can in any manner justify.’ 


While thus disposed to think favourably of the plan of 
lecturing for the more advanced branches of education, 
_Mr, R. takes care to confine his approbation to those cases 
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in which the address. to the students is followed up by close 
and attentive examination. 


‘ At Glasgow, the logic-class is taught two hours a-day, except 
on Saturday, when it meets only once. Five hours in the week: 
are set apart for lecturing, and six for examination and the 
reading of exercises. Indeed, such is the regular and unremit- 
ting attention which is paid to the examination of the students, 
both orally and in writing, that the logic-class at Glasgow has 
long been celebrated as affording an excellent model for all insti- 
tutions where a great number of very young men are to be taught 
by means of public lectures; and it appears to me to realise the 
union of the best parts of the English and Scotish methods of 
teaching philosophy, as far as the very different constitution of 
our colleges will permit. The prelections of the professor are 
delivered at an early hour of the morning, and the students meet 
again in the forenoon to be examined by him on the subject of 
them ; to hear their essays read and criticised, and to have pre- 
scribed fresh topics to them upon which to be employed in the 
evening. In the early part of the session, when composition is still 
a matter very new and difficult, the exercises are necessarily short; 
but, in compensation, there is a subject given out almost every. 
day, which being one of the topics which had been discussed in 
the lecture, every person is. compelled to write upon it, and to 
produce his specimen, be it one page or ten, as a proof of his in- 
dustry and attention. When the session is somewhat advanced, | 
subjects are prescribed only once a-week, and the essays are now 
given up to the professor, who reads them over at home, marks 
with a pencil every ill chosen word, and every ungrammatical, 
sentence ; and bringing a few into the class every day, he reads as 
much of them as will enable the students at large to form a judg- 
ment of their merits, and himself to point out the principal errors, 
which occur either in matter or composition. Sometimes the, 
essay of one student is put into the hands of another, who is ap-, 
pointed to examine it, and to return it together with a written, 
criticism to the professor ; to whom appeal is always open if the; 
author shall think himself aggrieved, either by ignorance or unfair-. 
ness on the part of his reviewer. In short, the students are kept, 
incessantly employed.’ ) 


At Edinburgh, the case is very different; the professor of 
logic considering, like his learned brethren, that his duty 
goes no farther than the delivery of a lecture. The teachers 


who fill the chairs in that flourishing seminary take no ac-. 


count of the attendance of their pupils; and they conceive. 


that the practice of examination, whether daily or periodical, . 


is wholly superfluous: alleging, in defence of this very con- 
venient omission, that the number of their hearers would 
make such a process difficult, and that it is evidently the in- 
terest of a student to give attention to that for which he pays. 
This, however, is so far from satisfying Mr. Russel, that no 
topic 
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topic in the whole range ‘of this inquiry excites his animad- 


version in so vehement a manner: 


‘ Is it to be expected that a lad of sixteen will, from the mere 
love of information, follow a professor through the difficult and 
abstruse reasoning upon which conclusions in moral or natural 
hip 2 od are usually founded ? or, taking this for granted, will it 


e thought unnecessary to supply him with those motives and helps. 


which arise from the inspection and examination of his teacher 
relative to the opinions he may have formed, the inferences he 
may have drawn, and the stock of knowledge which he may have 
acquired? Indeed, without regular and frequent examinations, 
the professor has it not in his power to ascertain whether or not 
he is understood by his pupils. — At the examination, the answers 
of-a few will present to him the chief difficulties which have been 
felt by the whole; and, by going over the subject in different 
language, by varying the illustrations, and by introducing familiar 
analogies, he can hardly fail to render the drift of his reasoning 
intelhgible to every’ capacity. — Without this process of dril- 
ling and exercising, a formal lecture upon the abstruse parts of 
science is of no use to a young man who has had no previous ac- 
quaintance with it; and this remark, which is applicable to Jectures 
on every department of philosophy, is particularly forcible when it 


- respects the problems and demonstrations of physics.’— 


‘ © How is it expected that a student shall learn to commit his 
thoughts to paper with ease and perspicuity, if the composition of 
essays makes no part of his education? Js it hoped that a young 
man will learn to compose, by hearing his master read his own 


composition? Ifso, we need not despair of seeing Dr. Johnson’s 


hypothetical case reduced to practice, and shoemakers successfully 
teaching their apprentices by lectures alone. What then would 
be theught of that shoemaker’s brain whe, in order to communi- 
cate the knowledge of his art to a boy, would hang up an elegant 
shoe as a specimen of it, and read an elaborate discourse an hour 
every lawful day to this pupil on the various kinds of leather, with 
the effects of steeping and beating it, — on hemp, and its manifo!d 
properties and uses, — on rosin and bristles, with the proper quan- 
tities and magnitudes of each for every particular purpose ; with 
endless dissertations on the opinions and practices of shoemakers 
of all ages and nations, and on all kinds of clothing or ornaments 
for the feet, from the Roman sandal down to the Hessian boot ? 
He would be sent to the Lunatic Asylum, and the boy toa master 
who would put an awl and thread into his hands, snd supply him 
with leather instead of lectures.—There is nothing, indeed, con- 
nected with this survey so surprising, as that a national seminary 
should have gained any portion of public approbation while pur- 
suing a system of elementary instruction so glaringly deficient as 
that of Edinburgh; and it can be accounted for only upon the 
ground, that the distinguished characters of the men who teach 
have more weight with the public than the plan upon which they 
conduct education ; although the former, compared with the latter, 
is a thing of very inferior consequence.’ 

In 
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In Oxford, Logic is acquired, like Greek and Latin, 


altogether by private tuition, but morals constitute scarcely any 
part of the academical course; a deficiency which we have 
heard much regretted by the well-wishers of that great 
seminary. In the Scotch colleges, morals form a principal 
object of attention: but the manner of teaching varies in the 
different Universities. 


‘ At Glasgow the business of this class is conducted so nearly 
upon the plan of the logic class in the same university, that it is al- 
most unnecessary to detail it at length. . The professor lectures five 
hours in the week, and employs six in reading the exercises of his 
pupils, and in recapitulating and illustrating in various ways the 
subject of his prelections. He prescribes essays once a-week, which 
must be written by every individual ; besides which, he encourages 
voluntary exercises on topics selected by the students themselves, 
either immediately from his lectures, or from subjects closely con- 
nected with them. Thereis another practice kept up at Glasgow, 
which can neither betoo much applauded nor toogenerally imitated, 
{ mean the custom of setting apart three hours in the week for 
reading the philosophical orks of Cicero and the Novum 
Organum of Lerd Bacon, — an exercise which serves the double 
purpose of making the student cultivate or retain his acquaintance 
with the Latin language, and of giving the professor an oppor- 
tunity of setting forth the doctrines of the old philosophy, as well 
as the principles of the new. — A lecture is pronounced upon a 
very difficult subject, in the hearing of a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred boys or very young men; concerning which they are not 
once asked a question, not once called upon to arrange their ideas, 
or to give one proof that they. have paid the least attention.. No 
elementary class in any other university of Great Britain is taught 
in this manner. At St. Andrew’s, where the moral class meets 
but one hour a-day, as at Edinburgh, there are examinations and 
exercises. At Glasgow it meets two hours a-day, and one is set 
apart for exercitations. At Aberdeen it meets three hours a-day, 
and the heads of every lecture are dictated to the students, who 
commit them to writing. Some sort of means, in short, is used 
every where but at Edinburgh, to ascertain whether the young 
men know what is going forward, whether they are diligent and do 
any thing at home, what difficulties they encounter, and what 
assistance they may r€quire.— : , 

‘ The natural philosophy or physic class at Edinburgh, I am 
sorry to say, is conducted quite in the same way as that of ethics ; 
— a lecture is delivered five times a-week, which the students are 
left to improve as they see fit, having neither examinations to 
attend nor exercises to perform. 

‘ At Glasgow, on the other hand, the professor not only delivers 
a lecture every day ; but he also devotes an hour to go over again 
with his pupils the subject of it in the way of examination; and a 
third hour, three times a-week, for a course of experiments. 
Thus fourteen hours are employed weekly in that seminary, te 
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teach the same branch of science which in Edinburgh is got 
ever in five hours ;—a circumstance which alone would lead to 
suspect deficiency in the means of instruction which are used 


in it.’ 

After these comments on the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Mr. R. proceeds to pass in review the minor institu- 
tions of Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s. . In these seminaries, 
the number of students is much smaller; and the professors 
are enabled, without any extra-exertion, to act up to the plan 
which he recommends -of examining and prescribing essays 
to the young men. It is to be regretted, however, that in 
these colleges, as at Edinburgh, very little stress is laid on 
the public examination at the end of the term or session. 
Glasgow (p. 159. et seqg.) is the only northern University 
that employs this potent method of stimulating the industry 
of youth. An account of the improved method of conducting 
examinations in late years at Oxford and Cambridge is given 
at p.154., and the example is strongly recommended to imita- 
tion on the other side of the a 

Before we advert to the second of Mr. R.’s tracts, we shall 
introduce a few observations respecting the first of them, and 
the author. He allows (p. go.) that he is a young writer, and 
his composition bears evident marks of the ardour and inat- 
tention to method that are common in early essays. Repeti- 
tion, vehement censure, and a want of deliberation in statin 
the arguments for and against a question, are all blemishes of 
his treatise, and diminish greatly the value of his remarks. 
His style, moreover, is pervaded by an habitual diffuseness ; 
and he occasionally uses stiff words, indicative not of pedan- 
try, but of his want of familiarity with the practice of com- 
position. ‘Thus he employs the word ‘curriculum’ repeatedly 
for what might as well be called in plain English “ a course 
of study.” in another passage, he speaks of teaching boys 
‘ the laws and constitution of verse ;’ and (in p. 63.) of explain- 
ing * the canons of Catholic taste.’ His sentences also are too 
long; and his different letters or sections should have had a 
notice of the contents prefixed to each. A subsequent edi- 
tion of his tract, however, will easily admit ofa correction of 
these errors, and of putting his arguments into that plain style 
which may adapt them to the comprehension of parents in 
general, as well as of literary men. | 

Another error of an ardent writer consists in being hurried 
along by a predilection for a particular train of reasoning, with- 
out allowing himself to be restrained by stopping to take a nega- 
tive view of thesubject. Mr.R., like other enthusiastic advocates 

for the diffusion of general knowlege, does not seem aware of 
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the length of time that is necessary to attain eminence in any 
particular pursuit; nor of the resolution with which he who 
aims at this point should restrict his excursions into other de-~ 
partments of study. He animadverts very justly on the impro- 
priety of teaching the classics to youths who are intended for 
a mercantile life: but he omits (p. 57.) the almost equally 
necessary recommendation that those who hope for distinction 
in any specific department of literature should, soon after the 
termination of their college-course, bid adieu to miscellaneous 
inquiry, and fix their minds in the selected direction of their 
labours. Under this impression, we can by no means agree 
with him in his encomiums (p. 144.) on the prolonged cultiva- 
tion of mathematics; or consider it as advisable except for 
those who intend to make it a pursuit or a professional object 
for life. Mr. R. seems to be a convert to the notion that 
mathematical study tends to fix the attention, and to give a 
habit of careful reasoning in the affairs of life: but we ap- 
prehend that this doctrine will scarcely be sanctioned either 
by men of intercourse who have watched the practical result 
of such study on individuals, or by the philosophic observers 
who draw their conclusions in their closet from the radical 
difference between moral and mathematical evidence.. Nay, 
to come to a plain example, we apprehend that a theoretical 
mathematician will be found very indifferently prepared to 
give an opinion on a practical point of engineering; a cir- 
cumstance to which we advert as illustrative of the funda- 
mental difference in the habits necessary for success in a line 
which, to the common observer, appears separated only by a 
slight discrimination. 

Classical study has evidently the advantage of a closer con- 
nection with the feelings and habits of ordinary life. . It 
embraces, likewise, a larger portion of the subjects which 
ought to be familiar to a well educated mind ; and. we agree 
with Mr. R. that ¢ those who are capable of relishing the 
admired writers of Greece and Rome would on no account 
consent to relinquish the gratification afforded by thetn.’ Yet 
it is equally clear that to follow up this course, with all the 
minuteness and attention to verbal criticism which are re- 
quired at Oxford, would form a large inroad on our time, and 
would be advisable only in a case in which it is meant that 
our future occupation shall consist in a great measure in 
teaching or writing on such subjects. Whoever intends to 
confine himself to a particular branch of study, such as 
oratory, morals, poetry, modern history, or biography, will 
not find at his disposal more time than is necessary for the 
perusal of the writers, whether antient or modern, in his specific 
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department. 'Those whose sanguine minds indispose them to 
receive these negative admonitions will do well to remember, 
that to sperepee our objects is not only to subject ourselves to 
a loss of time, but to blunt our faculties of acquisition. If we 
turn to a familiar example, such as the acquisition of a living 
language in addition to our own, we shall find our progress in 
the one accompanied by a partial loss of the other. When, by 
dint of long study and practice, we succeed in making French 
asfamiliar to us as it is to a native of France, we shall perceive 
that, as in the case of Mr. Gibbon, our thoughts will occur to 
us first in that language, and the consequence will be a dimt- 
nished facility inthe use of ourmother-tongue. Mr. Hume, with- 
out passing many years in France, allowed his English style to 
bear the marks of French idioms; a fact to which we might add 
twenty others, in proof of the fallacy of attempting to be what 
is called “a general scholar.” In literature, as in other 
things, the true plan is to aim at nothing beyond a medium- 
knowlege in matters distinct from our professional pursuits. 
It is in this respect that we recognize the advantages of a 
Scotish course: which has great variety, and gives a young 
man that partial knowlege of classics, mathematics, morals, 
and physics, which suffices to divest him of ignorance; without 
earrying him so far as to cause a loss of time that would be 
injurious to the prosecution of the particular branch, on which 
he may fix as his principal object through life. ! 

’ While we thus differ in a few points from Mr. R., we must 
éxpress ourselves highly satisfied with the general character 
of his essay; and we trust that it will be only a prelude to a 
more finished composition on the subject: in which, after 
having re-arranged his own ideas, and studied the small por- 
tion of useful observation that is to be found in preceding 
writers, he may give to the public a work of permanent utility. 
We should invite him to consider the manner in which the 
fate improvements in education, ascribed to Bell and Lancaster, 
may be applied to the higher branches of it.. Their chief 
merit seems to consist not in facilitating by any new dis- 
covery the acquisition of knowlege, but in keeping alive the 
attention of youth, and in thus converting a toil into a 
pleasure. A continued contemplation of the subject of edu- 
cation might suggest a number of minor considerations: such 
as the expediency of placing youths at our English Univer- 
sities under the eye of the tutor at other hours than those of 
lecture ; and of restricting them in the appropriation of the 
money remitted bytheir parents, by depositing it in the hands of 
a college-officer. Much, we are aware, has.been done in the 
way of ameljoration at Oxford and Cambridge within the 
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jast ten or twelve years: but it relates chiefly to public ex- 
amination, and. leaves open a wide field for improvement 
concerning both the interior discipline of the particular 
colleges and the introduction of new objects of general study. 

Mr. Russel’s second tract is similar to its predecessor in 
point of plan, and contains, in many places, a repetition with 
additional illustrations of the views and arguments already 
before the public. Unluckily, together with what was value 
able in his first production, Mr. R. has retained that whieh 
we have pointed out as exceptionable, and as materially 
hurtful to the force of his reasoning: we mean a strange want 
of brevity in diction, and an almost equal want of method in 
classing his materials. He sets out, however, with dividing his 
present essay into three parts, which treat, rst, Of the Study 
of the Classics: 2dly, Of that of Moral and Natural Philo- 
sophy; and 3dly, Of the Importance of public University- 
examinations. : 

1st. We have already seen that classical studies in Scotland 
ought, in Mr. R.’s opinion, to be carried to a much farther 
length at school; on the plan of postponing the removal of a 
youth to college until he has attained an age, and habits 
of attention, that may lead him to make a discreet use of the 
greater share of freedom which is allowed in the disposal of 
his time at the higher seminary. Why, he asks, should we 
remove our children, while they are mere boys, from school, 
where they are taught ten months in the year, to college, 
where they are taught during only six? At their early age, a 
daily examination is requisite, because boys have little tdea of 
learning a lesson unless they are called to repeat it; and they 
are inclined, otherwise, to think that their labour is lost. 
Now a daily examination is totally out of the question in the 
numerous Classes of the Scotch Universities ; in fact, it has not 
unfrequently been the practice to call up only the better 
scholars, and to leave the others, after a few unsuccessful 
efforts, to the unavoidable consequence of their dullness and 
inattention. The age of thirteen or fourteen requires much 
more the pointed superintendence and strict discipline of a 
school-master, than the lax and confiding treatment of a pror 
fessor. In saying this, we by no means allude to corporal 
punishment, but to the habit of close inspection, frequent ex- 
amination, and taking rank in a class according to the 
capacity evinced; considerations of much more energetic 
operation on a youth’s mind than the vague recommendation 
of the value of learning, or of the propriety of acquitting 
‘himself to the satisfaction of his relatives. Yet so strangely 
are parents prepossessed in fayour of college-instruction, on om 
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other side of the Tweed, that the first Latin class at Glasgow 
has contained between 300 and 400 pupils; all of whom would 
have been much better employed in passing a fifth or even a 
sixth year at the grammar-school. 

These objections apply with double force to the practice of 
parents in Seotland, in postponing altogether the study of 
Greek until the pupil is sent to college. A lesson given for 
an hour in a day, during five or six months, is certainly a very 
mefficient mode of learning a language; and the long vaca- 
tion comes unfortunately at the time when, of all others, the 
progress already made should be diligently increased. A se- 
cond session of six months may operate to a certain length in 
overcoming elementary difficulties, but can never be consi- 
dered as a thorough initiation into the beauties of the language. 
It is in a great measure to this very defective plan that Mr. R. 
is led to ascribe the comparative deficiency of our fellow- 
subjects in the north, with regard to Greek literature. 

2dly, Mr. Russel, however, does not go so far as to recom- 
mend that all branches of education should be begun at school, 
the University being evidently the fit place for moral or natural 
philosophy ; objects decidedly of a higher stamp than the 
acquisition of a language, and admitting, if not requiring, 
certain intervals in the course of their prosecution. The 
point to be considered here is an alteration, not of the place 
for these studies, but of the succession in which the different 
departments of them are followed up. Mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy are evidently less abstruse, and fitter for the 
early part of a course, than the serious disquisitions of logic and 
morals; yet the mode still adopted in some Universities is to 
make logic the earlier study: a plan for which we can account 
only asa remnant of the old absurdity that syllogism was the 
portal of science, — an engine not only for detecting error, but 
for arriving at the acquisition of extensive knowlege. ‘ Will it 
be believed by our posterity,” says an eminent writer, “ that, 
two hundred years after the date of Bacon’s philosophical works, 
the antiquated routine prescribed in the days of scholastic bar- 
barism should, in so many seminaries, still take place of the 
study of real science?” ‘The chief exceptions from this cen: 
sure in Great Britain are at Cambridge and Aberdeen. The 


datter takes also the lead of the Scotch Universities in point of 


frequency of examination in the classes; it being a rule there 
that the same class shall meet three times in a day, that the stu- 
dents shall take notes, and shall be expected at all times to 
stand the test of the professor’s inquiries. Unluckily, the rules 
of this University allow but a very insignificant portion of time 
to Greck and Latin. At Glasgow, the ay 
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class meets two hours in a day; one of which is employed in 
the lecture, and the other in the examination of the students: 
a certain time being set apart weekly for reading the phi- 
losophical works of Cicero, and the Novum Organum of Bacon. 
In Edinburgh, no attempt is made to examine the students of 
moral philosophy; and it is but lately that the professor has 
prescribed essays to be written by such of them, comparatively 
a small number, as conceive themselves able to follow the train 
of reasoning that has been laid before them. This is one 
step towards improvement: but it still falls very short of the 
benefit of personal interrogation, in which the answers of a 
few make the teacher aware of the difficulties felt by the whole; 
and enable him, by going over the subject in different lan- 
guage, by varying the illustrations, and by introducing familiar 

analogies, to make himself intelligible to every capacity. 
3dly, Public Examinations. — It is in this important depart- 
ment that the improvements of Oxford and Cambridge during 
the last ten or twelve years have chiefly consisted. They have 
the effect, if not of enforcing the habit of application during 
the period of term, of rendering it necessary for the pupil. to 
exert himself at some time; unless he be content to rank in the 
ignoble class whose names are not recorded in any of the three 
kinds of university-distinctions. Nothing can be more im- 
partial than the public examinations both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and nothing, we believe, better calculated to put 
the acquisitions of the student to the test: while the Scotish 
Universities have yet to learn the benefit of this stimulant, 
the public examinations in them having hitherto been little 
else than matter of form. The great improvement, however, 
that we should desire to see, both on the north and on the 
south of the ‘Tweed, would be the enforcement of regular ap- 
plication during five, six, or seven hours in a day, by means 
of the superintendence of tutors. These gentlemen should be 
charged not merely with reading a lesson or putting questions 
to the young men for an hour daily, but with keeping them 
under their eyes during all the time that is necessary to their 
acquisition of the task prescribed. What should we say of 
the head of a public office, or of a merchant’s counting 
house, who was satisfied with recommending a given task to 
his clerks, and left it to them to perform it in their own time 
and manner? ‘The plan at which we have hinted seems to us 
the only effectual method of correcting the general laxity of 
university-studies ; and it might, we believe, be managed with 
much less drudgery to the tutor than may at first be supposed. 
As the therough acquisition of the lesson can be the result only 
of the pupil’s exertion, the tutor would be pledged. to little 
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more than attentive superintendence ; a duty of no very pain- 
ful nature, when we limit the number of pupils to those that 
can conveniently sit in his room; and when we take into the 
account that most of the hours thus passed would at all events 
have been given by him to his studies. Now these studies 
may, by means of certain habits of discipline and arrangement, 


be carried on by him almost as well in the presence of foufs 


five, or six young men, as if he were the sole occupant of his 
chamber; while the greater progress of the youths would 
enable their parents or guardians to make a liberal addition to 
the customary fees. 

A part of Mr. R.’s pamphlet is occupied by a controversy 
with Mr. Dunbar, the Greek professor at Edinburgh, into which 
we are by no means disposed to enter. We prefer to consider 
the work as a treatise on academical education at large, and have 
no hesitation in adding that in this sense we generally coincide 
with the writer ; our objections being confined to the vague- 
ness and repetitions in his style, to an occasional overstrain- 


ing (pp. 74, 75-) of a favourite argument, and to the intro- — 


duction (p. 70.) of disquisitions that ought to have been 
excluded from a tract of which the best characteristics should 


have been plainness and brevity. 
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Arr. VIII. Travels in some Parts of North America, in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By Robert Sutcliff. 2d Edition, 


improved. 12mo. pp. 325. 6s. Boards. Darton, Harvey, 
and Co. 


T often happens in the case of new publications, as in other 
matters, that a plain and unassuming outside is found to con- 
tain the most instructive and valuable interior. ‘Thus we have 
now before us, in a small volume, introduced with no pro- 
fessions and few ornaments, a clear, circumstantial, and enter- 
taining account of the state of society on the other side of the 
Atlantic. ‘The writer, one of the people called Quakers, who 
was settled in mercantile business at Sheffield, had occasion 
to make two voyages to America for the adjustment of his 
accounts with correspondents on that side of the water, where 
the inhabitants, whether of town or country, have long beein 
famed for tardy remittances; and, in his second expedition, he 
kept a journal of his peregrinations, without any intention of 
giving it to the public: which he was not persuaded to do until 
assured by his friends that a knowlege of many of the remarks 
aud occurrences recorded by him might prove beneficial to 
juvenile readers. Fortunately, the journey thus circumstan- 
tially minuted tog9k place in 1804, 1805, and 1806, _ 
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the Orders in Council and the war that ensued had rekindled 
antient animosities, and spread discouragement and distress over 
the United States. —We shall lay before our readers a number 
of extracts from the most remarkable passages, accompanying 
them with few comments, because they are themselves so 
clear and explicit as to stand in very little need of explan- 
ation. 

Mr. Sutcliff seems to have been extremely anxious to ascer- 
tain how far it was practicable to introduce civilization among 
the Indians; and his excursion to the Falls of Niagara, along 
the Genesee country, was calculated to give him rather san- 
guine expectations in this respect : 


‘ Nov. 21. In the evening, I came to an Indian village, called 
Brothertown. Here I was comfortably accommodated at the 
house of an Indian, whose name was Obadiah Scipio. His wife 
Elizabeth is the daughter of an Indian Chief of the name of 
Fowler. She was a personable woman, and of an expressive coun- 
tenance, and was very industrious. Her dairy produced excellent 
cheese and butter, notwithstanding a great part of her time was 
employed in spinning for the family apparel, which was very de- 
cent. It was mostly prepared for the weaver by her own house- 
hold; and, whilst 1 was in the house, a female weaver of the 
village brought in a piece of cloth, made from yarn spun in this 
family, which was such as would have done credit to any female in 
England. This reputable Indian couple had four fine healthy 
children, who sat by the fire; and, though of a copper-colour, 
their countenances were far from unpleasing. 

‘ The schoolmaster of this Indian village, who is paid by Friends, 
introduced me to a chief of the name of Hendricks, with whom I 
had some conversation ; and we sat about an hour by the fire-side 
of a pretty large family of Indians, where it was pleasant to see the 
spinning-wheel go briskly round. There were 16 or 18 Indians 
round the fire; the older part of the family sat on a bench in front, 
and the little Indians on the ground on each side. The fire was 
made at the end of the building, and the smoke found its wa 
through the roof, without the aid ofa chimney. The walls and 
roof were hung with ears of Indian corn, and other winter 
provisions.” — | 

‘ AsI went along, I met with two clever-looking Indian young 
men, carpenters, having their tools with them. And under the 
piazza of a commodious Indian dwelling, I saw, hung up in neat 
order, the harness and yokes of horses and oxen. There was also 
a good farm-yard surrounded with barns and stables, the whole 
having every appearance of good management.’ — , 

‘ Nov.23. We set out early, and came to a large good inn belong- 
ing to an Qneida Indian, who has assumed the name of John Denny. 
This is a large brick house, having four good rooms, and a spa- 
cious passage and staircase on the ground floor. The rooms were ~ 
not less than 18 by 20 feet, lofty and well"finished. He had an 
offer of 821, 2s. 6d. a-year rent for it, or one dollar per day, aaa 
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he had accepted. This house of Denny’s, and that belonging to 
Stockden, were built by Indian workmen, and do them great 
credit.’ — 

‘ Nov. 24. I travelled along the Genesee turnpike, and passed 
many fine tracts of land, covered with beech, the sugar maple, &c. 
&c. Much of the land in these parts, I believe, could scarcely be 
sold for 10s. per acre, to be paid for in cash ; and yet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of many principal towns in Great Britain, would be 
thought cheap at 1ool. peracre. From the many local advantages 
of soil, climate, &c. I think it is very probable, that the long- 
extended line of the Genesee turnpike-road, may, in a few years, 
be as thickly inhabited as some parts of Europe are at this time. 
In the afternoon, I refreshed myself and horse at a comfortable inn, 
on the outlet of the Lake Skaneatetes, which forms a sort of mill- 
dam, covering a space of about 3 miles by 15. It was pleasant to 
observe on this outlet a number of mills, sufficient to do the work 
of some thousands of Virginia slaves. It is greatly to be lamented, 
that the absurd policy of the Southern States has placed these 
poor creatures as a barrier against every improvement in me- 
chanics, &c.— 

‘ Some of the mills were employed in the manufactory of cloths. 
On the banks of this lake are many delightful situations, which 
would be highly valued in a country like England. On every side 
they descend with a bold slope, and are generally covered with 
fine timber, excepting here and there an insulated plantation, 
where the ground is cleared. These cultivated farms add greatly 
to the beauty and variety of the scenery.’ — 

‘ In riding along these pastures, I met several parties of Indians 
who, from the quantity of their baggage, seemed to be pretty 
wealthy, having several loaded horses. Thus far, I have not met 
with the least rudeness or improper behaviour from these people ; 
though I have several times passed individuals, as well as large 
companies of them, when I have been without a companion, and 
might have been an easy prey.’ — 

‘ A friend supped with us this evening, from Providence in Rhode 
Island, and gave us an interesting narrative of a journey he took 
through the wilderness-parts of this continent, to New Orleans jin 
Louisiana. A considerable part of the way he went by water in 
canoes, having Indian conductors, and passed through many Indian 
settlements, by the chiefs of which he was, in general, kindly and 
hospitably entertained. At one Indian village in particular, the 
chief, calling together the inhabitants to a place where they held 
their public meetings, and placing the friend by his side, made a 
long harangue. The substance of it was, his approbation of the 
principles and practices of friends, concerning which he had ob- 
tained information at some former period; and which he then 
endeavoured to explain to the Indians about him. Amongst other 
things he remarked, it was a self-evident truth, that the power 
which gave life and breath to man, alone had the right to ma it. 

‘ At another settlement of Indians, he was agreeably surprised 
to find what great progress was made in agriculture and manufae- 
tures. He was told, that, in this district, there were 200 looms 
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employed by Indians ; and at the table of the chief at which he 
was entertained, there was every kind of vegetables and fruit 
common in the cities of America ; such as peas, beans, cabbages, 
asparagus, melons, peaches, &c. At dinner, amongst other 
things, a quarter of roasted lamb was served up; a thing hardly to 
have been expected at an Indian table.’ 


The pleasure, however, which was excited by indulging 
these flattering views, was greatly checked by observations of 
a different kind at other periods of his tour : 


‘ Feb. 19. I spent part of this afternoon with John Pearce, 
an agreeable friend, who had devoted some years to the instruc- 
tion of the Indians, in letters and agriculture, &c. and had been 
long amongst them in their settlements. He related a variety of 
little anecdotes coycerning these untutored sons of the forest, 
characteristic of their habits and manners, from which it seemed, 
that the restraints and confinement of mechanics and labourers in 
civilized life are considered by them as the greatest of human 
miseries ; and that one nation should even wish to spread their 
manufactures amongst other nations, and thus become labourers 
to those for whom they have no knowlege or regard, was, in their 
eyes, the height of human folly.’— 

‘ « When the Marquis de la Fayette left America, on his return 
to Europe, he carried with him a young Indian, of the Six Na- 
tions, to be educated in France. This native continued there until 
the revolutionary times commenced, and then returned to his own 
country. His name, if I do not misremember, was Peter Ot- 
sequot. When here, the writer of this article was frequently in 
his company, and could easily perceive the ascendency which In- 
dian habits and passions had over the principles of education. -He 
had with him several fowling-pieces, which he brought from France; 
and when a shooting party was proposed, the fire and animation 
of his eyes and countenance gave striking evidence of the passion 
which reigned empress in his bosom. He soon sought his native 
tribe; recommenced the Indian, and forgot what, with so much 
labour, had been instilled into his mind. Excepting the art of 
writing, (which, like that of swimming, it is said, never can be 
forgotten, ) he was a short time since as perfect a son of the forest 
as any of the Pattawatamas.” ’ 


Discouraging as these circumstances are, it is gratifying to 
observe that the “ Society of Friends” lose no opportunity of 
attempting to extend comfort and civilization among their 
copper-coloured neighbours. Mr. S. thus reports the ac- 
counts given to him by a Quaker who had devoted several 
years to the instruction of the Indians on the banks of the 
Allegany river: 

‘ From the conversation I had with him, as well as with others 
who had given up much of their time to the same purpose, it will 
probably require a long exercise of patience and perseverance be- 


fore the Indians can be brought into a state of complete co. 
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more than attentive superintendence ; a duty of no very pait- 
ful nature, when we limit the number of pupils to those that 
can conveniently sit in his room; and when we take into the 
account that most of the hours thus passed would at all events 
have been given by him to his studies. Now these studies 
may, by means of certain habits of discipline and arrangement, 


be carried on by him almost as well in the presence of foufs 


five, or six young men, as if he were the sole occupant of his 
chamber ; while the greater progress of the youths would 
enable their parents or guardians to make a liberal addition to 
the customary fees. 

A part of Mr. R.’s pamphlet is occupied by a controversy 
with Mr. Dunbar, the Greek professor at Edinburgh, into which 
we are by no means disposed to enter. We preter to consider 
the work as a treatise on academical education at large, and have 
no hesitation in adding that in this sense we generally coincide 
with the writer ; our objections being confined to the vague- 
ness and repetitions in his style, to an occasional overstrain- 


ing (pp. 74, 75-) of a favourite argument, and to the intro- ~ 


duction (p. 70.) of disquisitions that ought to have been 
excluded from a tract of which the best characteristics should 


have been plainness and brevity. 
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Arr. VIII. Travels in some Parts of North America, in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By Robert Sutcliff. 2d Edition, 


improved. 12mo. pp. 325. 6s. Boards. Darton, Harvey, 
and Co. 


T often happens in the case of new publications, as in other 
matters, that a plain and unassuming outside is found to con- 
tain the most instructive and valuable interior. Thus we have 
now before us, in a small volume, introduced with no pro- 
fessions and few ornaments, a clear, circumstantial, and enter- 
taining account of the state of society on the other side of the 
Atiantic. The writer, one of the people called Quakers, who 
was settled in mercantile business at Sheffield, had occasion 
to make two voyages to America for the adjustment of his 
accounts with correspondents on that side of the water, where 
the inhabitants, whether of town or country, have long been 
famed for tardy remittances; and, in his second expedition, he 
kept a journal of his peregrinations, without any intention of 
giving it to the public: which he was not persuaded to do until 
assured by his friends that a knowlege of many of the remarks 
and occurrences recorded by him might prove beneficial to 
juvenile readers. Fortunately, the journey thus circumstan- 
tially minuted togk place in 1804, 1805, and 1806, before 
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the Orders in Council and the war that ensued had rekindled 
antient animosities, and spread discouragement and distress over 
the United States. —We shall lay before our readers a number 
of extracts from the most remarkable passages, accompanying 
them with few comments, because they are themselves so 
clear and explicit as to stand in very little need of explan- 
ation. 

Mr. Sutcliff seems to have been extremely anxious to ascer- 
tain how far it was practicable to introduce civilization among 
the Indians; and his excursion to the Falls of Niagara, along 
the Genesee country, was calculated to give him rather san- 
guine expectations in this respect : 


‘ Nov. 21. In the evening, I came to an Indian village, called 
Brothertown. Here I was comfortably accommodated at the 
house of an Indian, whose name was Obadiah Scipio. His wife 
Elizabeth is the daughter of an Indian Chief of the name of 
Fowler. She was a personable woman, and of an expressive coun- 
tenance, and was very industrious. Her dairy produced excellent 
cheese and butter, notwithstanding a great part of her time was 
employed in spinning for the family apparel, which was very de- 
cent. It was mostly prepared for the weaver by her own house- 
hold; and, whilst I was in the house, a female weaver of the 
village brought in a piece of cloth, made from yarn spun in this 
family, which was such as would have done credit to any female in 
England. This reputable Indian couple had four fine healthy 
children, who sat by the fire; and, though of a copper-colour, 
their countenances were far from unpleasing. 

‘ The schoolmaster of this Indian village, who is paid by Friends, 
introduced me to a chief of the name of Hendricks, with whom I 
had some conversation ; and we sat about an hour by the fire-side 
of a pretty large family of Indians, where it was pleasant to see the 
spinning-wheel go briskly round. There were 16 or 18 Indians 
round the fire; the older part of the family sat on a bench in front, 
and the little Indians on the ground on each side. ‘The fire was 
made at the end of the building, and the smoke found its way 
through the roof, without the aid ofa chimney. The walls and 
roof were hung with ears of Indian corn, and other winter 
provisions.’ — | 

‘ AsI went along, I met with two clever-looking Indian young 
men, carpenters, having their tools with them. And under the 
piazza of a commodious Indian dwelling, I saw, hung up in neat 
order, the harness and yokes of horses and oxen. There was also 
a good farm-yard surrounded with barns and stables, the whole 
having every appearance of good management.’ — | 

‘ Nov.23. We set out early, and came to a large good inn belong- 
ing to an Qneida Indian, who has assumed the name of John Denny. 
This is a large brick house, having four good rooms, and a spa- 
cious passage and staircase on the ground floor. The rooms were 


not less than 18 by 20 feet, lofty and wellfinished. He had an — 


offer of 821. 2s. 6d. a-year rent for it, or one dollar per day, aaa 
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he had accepted. This house of Denny’s, and that belonging to 
Stockden, were built by Indian workmen, and do them great 
credit.’— 

‘ Nov. 24. I travelled along the Genesee turnpike, and passed 
many five tracts of land, covered with beech, the sugar maple, &c. 
&c. Much of the land in these parts, I believe, could scarcely be 
sold for 10s. per acre, to be paid for in cash ; and yet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of many principal towns in Great Britain, would be 
thought cheap at 100]. peracre. From the many local advantages 
of soil, climate, &c. I think it is very probable, that the long- 
extended line of the Genesee turnpike-road, may, in a few years, 
be as thickly inhabited as some parts of Europe are at this time. 
In the afternoon, I refreshed myself and horse at a comfortable inn, 
on the outlet of the Lake Skaneatetes, which forms a sort of mill- 
dam, covering a space of about 3 miles by 15. It was pleasant to 
observe on this outlet a number of mills, sufficient to do the work 
of some thousands of Virginia slaves. It is greatly to be lamented, 
that the absurd policy of the Southern States has placed these 
poor creatures as a barrier against every improvement in me- 
chanics, &c. — 

‘ Some of the mills were employed in the manufactory of cloths. 
On the banks of this lake are many delightful situations, which 
would be highly valued in a country like England. On every side 
they descend with a bold slope, and are generally covered with 
fine timber, excepting here and there an insulated plantation, 
where the ground is cleared. These cultivated farms add greatly 
to the beauty and variety of the scenery.’ — 

‘ In riding along these pastures, I met several parties of Indians 
who, from the quantity of their baggage, seemed to be pretty 
wealthy, having several loaded horses. Thus far, I have not met 
with the least rudeness or improper behaviour from these people ; 
though I have several times passed individuals, as well as large 
companies of them, when I have been without a companion, and 
might have been an easy prey.’ — 

‘ A friend supped with us this evening, from Providence in Rhode 
_ Island, and gave us an interesting narrative of a journey he took 
through the wilderness-parts of this continent, to New Orleans in 
Louisiana. A considerable part of the way he went by water in 
canoes, having Indian conductors, and passed through many Indian 
settlements, by the chiefs of which he was, in general, kindly and 
hospitably entertained. At one Indian village in particular, the 
chief, calling together the inhabitants to a place where they held 
their public meetings, and placing the friend by his side, made a 
long harangue. The substance of it was, his approbation of the 
principles and practices of friends, concerning which he had ob- 
tained information at some former period, and which he then 
endeavoured to explain to the Indians about him. Amongst other 
things he remarked, it was a self-evident truth, that the power 
which gave life and breath to man, alone had the right to take it. 

‘ At another settlement of Indians, he was agreeably surprised 
to find what great progress was made in agriculture and manufae- 
tures. He was told, that, in this district, there were 200 looms 
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employed by Indians ; and at the table of the chief at which he 
was entertained, there was every kind of vegetables and fruit 
common in the cities of America ; such as peas, beans, cabbages, 
asparagus, melons, peaches, &c. At dinner, amongst other 
things, a quarter of roasted lamb was served up; a thing hardly to 
have been expected at an Indian table.’ 


The pleasure, however, which was excited by indulging 
these flattering views, was greatly checked by observations of 


a different kind at other periods of his tour : 


‘ Feb. 19. I spent part of this afternoon with John Pearce, 
an agreeable friend, who had devoted some years to the instruc- 
tion of the Indians, in letters and agriculture, &c. and had been 
long amongst them in their settlements. He related a variety of 
little anecdotes coycerning these untutored sons of the forest, 
characteristic of their habits and manners, from which it seemed, 
that the restraints and confinement of mechanics and labourers in 
civilized life are considered by them as the greatest of human 
miseries ; and that one nation should even wish to spread their 
manufactures amongst other nations, and thus become labourers 
to those for whom they have no knowlege or regard, was, in their 
eyes, the height of human folly.’— 

‘ « When the Marquis de la Fayette left America, on his return 
to Europe, he carried with him a young Indian, of the Six Na- 
tions, to be educated in France. This native continued there until 
the revolutionary times commenced, and then returned to his own 
country. His name, if I do not misremember, was Peter Ot- 
sequot. When here, the writer of this article was frequently in 
his company, and could easily perceive the ascendency which In- 
dian habits and passions had over the principles of education. -He 
had with him several fowling-pieces, which he brought from France; 
and when a shooting party was proposed, the fire and animation 
of his eyes and countenance gave striking evidence of the passion 
which reigned empress in his bosom. He soon sought his native 
tribe; recommenced the Indian, and forgot what, with so much 
labour, had been instilled into his mind. Excepting the art of 
writing, (which, like that of swimming, it is said, never can be 
forgotten, }) he was a short time since as petfect a son of the forest 
as any of the Pattawatamas.” ’ 


Discouraging as these circumstances are, it is gratifying to 
observe that the * Society of Friends” lose no opportunity of 
attempting to extend comfort and civilization among their 
copper-coloured neighbours. Mr.S. thus reports the ac- 
counts given to him by a Quaker who had devoted several 
years to the instruction of the Indians on the banks of the 
Allegany river: 

‘ From the conversation I had with him, as well as with others 
who had given up much of their time to the same purpose, it will 
probably require a long exercise of patience and perseverance be- 
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it has often apptared to me that there is a natural wildness and 

uickness in Seen, which all the pains or labour of the well- 

isposed white inhabitants will find it difficult to subdue. Howe 
ever, there are different degrees of stability and prudential care 
amongst these people, in their natural state; many amongst them 
paying Some attention to agricultural pursuits and, in summer, 
providing for the wants of winter; whilst others disclaim all 
thought or care for the future; and hold in contempt all their 
neighbours, who depend on any other means for support than 
hunting. Though Friends reside amongst them, they are still, at 
certain times, in the practice of sacrificing to idols of their own 
carving, some of which were in the form of an Indian warrior of a 
gigantic stature; to whom they sacrificed dogs, &c. Notwith- 
standing this, they hold a tradition that the universe was created, 
and is supported by an all-powerful Being, whom they call the 
Great Spirit ; whose influence is felt in every human breast, ap- 
proving for good, and reproving for evil.’ 


Every person will read with approbation the following 
notice of the allotment of a balance remaining at the 
disposal of the * Society,” on the termination of one of their 
general meetings : 


‘ A report from the Committee on Indian Affairs was brought 
in and read, with a statement of the receipts and expenditure of 
the committee, by which it appeared, that there remained a 
balance in the hands of the treasurer, of about 200ol. currency ; a 
part of which sum was ordered to be handed to the Delaware 
tribe of Indians, whose forefathers had shown great kindness to 
Friends, on their first landing in this country; the recollection of 
which had great weight on Friends’ minds at this time, in the distri- 
bution of this money. Thus the.good deeds of the forefathers of 
this tribe of Indians were visited upon their chilren’s children, 
some of whom stood in great need of the assistance now afforded, 
and to whom it would be very useful in providing husbandry uten- 
sils, &c. &c. I observed that Friends were generally careful not 
to hand their presents in money; but preferred sending them va- 
rious kinds of tools both for husbandry and carpenters’ work; and 
they would also, on some occasions, hire a workman to put them 
in a way of using their tools.’ 


On the subject of Climate, it is to be remarked that the 
extremes of either season are well known to be much greater 
on the American Continent than in England. It is a practice 
there to provide a stock of ice in the winter-months, to de- 
posit it in an ice-house, and to bring it daily, during the 
summer and autumn-months, on the table; where it affords a 
refreshment of the most acceptable kind, particularly to Euro- 
peans. — Mr. S. thus describes the rigours of winter : 

‘ Jan. 4. This day was remarkably cold, far beyond any thing I 
had ever experienced in England. The thermometer being down 
as low as 12, about 20 degrees below the freezing point. The river 
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Delaware; which is more than a mile over, and which has a strong 
current, was quickly frozen over to that degree, that horses and 
carriages, heavily laden, were seen traversing from one side to the 
other in great numbers ; chiefly with fire-wood from the Jersey 
shore. Exclusive of these, parties of pleasure were seen driving 
along in sledges or slays upon the ice. These kinds of carriages 
are in various fantastic forms, resting upon sliders shod with iron 
or steel,’ 

‘ 6th. I crdssed the Delaware upon the ice. The tide flows to 
the height of about 6 feet in this river, and in it are some sand 
banks which are seen at low water. These circumstances produce 
a very singular and romantic appearance, by the large sheets of 
ice being obstructed and accumulated in various parts of the river, 
having the resemblance of large blocks of white marble piled on 
heaps. There being a constant intercourse between the two shores 
of the Delaware, it is curious to observe the various means which 
the owners of the ferry boats use to counteract the effects of the 
frost, on its first setting in, so as to preserve the communication open. 
On these occasions, they make use of a boat that hath two iden, 
one on each side of the keel, shod with iron ; and, as the shallow 
parts of the river are first frozen, they sail as usual over the dee 
parts, and, on coming to those which are frozen, they drag the 
boat out of the water, and push it along the ice, until they come 
to the deep places, when the boat is again plunged into the water. 
Thus they go on until they reach the opposite shore ; and as it will, 
in course, sometimes happen, in the early part of the frost, that 
between the deep and the shallow water the ice is not sufficientl 
strong to support the boat ; in this case it is common for one of the 
ferrymen to sit at the head of the boat, with his feet hanging out, 
loaded with a pair of heavy iron-bound shoes, and with a lon 
pole in his hands. With these he labours with all his might to 
break the ice, and make way for the boat.’— 

‘20th. The frost still continuing very intense, the use of wheel 
carriages was in a great measure discontinued: even the stage 
coaches being placed on sliders. Carriages fitted up in this way 
glide along with such silent celerity that the laws require the 
horses should have small bells fixed to their harness, that pas- 
sengers in the streets may have notice of their approach ; other- 
wise they would be liable to many accidents. On level ground, 
or in the most trifling descents, there is so little friction upon the 
sliders that [ have often noticed the traces to be quite slack for 
@ considerable time, when they have been driving along with great 
swiftness ; the pressure on the reins being sufficient to keep the 
es in motion.’?— 

‘ March 22. After about three months’ continuance the frost 
broke up, which was such as had not been felt for the last 40 years. 
‘At one time, I had the curiosity to measure the ice on the river 
Delaware, and found it was 22 inches in thickness. Now the 
wind having shifted to the southward, the snow and ice were fast 
disappearing ; and, on taking a ride towards Gloucester Point, 
it was ‘curious to hear the loud croaking and whistling that oo. 
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ceeded from the lizards and frogs, in every pool of water I 
passed by.’ 

Unfortunately, this intense winter was succeeded by the 
hot summer of 1805; the result of which was the re-appear- 
ance, at New York, of that dreadful malady the yellow fever. 
About twelve years had elapsed since its first oceurrence in 
the maritime towns of the United States, and medical men 
were by no means agreed either as to its original cause or the 
proper mode of treatment: but the inhabitants, at least all 
such as could quit their houses in town, lost no time in remov- 
ing themselves and their families to a purer atmosphere in 
the neighbouring country. When Mr. §S. visited the city, he 
consequently found it almost deserted, and business of every 
kind nearly at a stand. We are not, however, to infer from 
this distressing picture that the climate of America is neces- 
sarily unhealthy; or that means may not soon be discovered 
for counteracting pestilential disorders in a region in which 
so much attention is paid to choice of situation, width of 
Streets, and domestic cleanliness. In no particular does 
Mr. Sutcliff differ more from the account lately laid before 
our readers (see Vol. Ixxix. p. 507. Appendiz,) from the 
pen of M. Beaujour, than in an estimate of the average 
duration of life on the other side of the Atlantic. While the 
latter confidently asserts that the natives of the United States 
may be considered as regularly deprived of a considerable 
portion of our limited span, Mr. S. repeatedly introduces 
instances of persons of his acquaintance retaining their facul- 
ties, and a competent share of bodily health, after their Both 
year; and examples are not wanting of the ahaha of 
health and intellect till after the age of 90. Beaujour, it is 
true, speaks chiefly of the population of towns, while the 
sphere of Mr. Sutcliff’s observations lay principally in the 
country: but still we are inclined to lean to the opinion of 
the latter; and to ascribe any abridgement of the ordinary 
term of life, in the cities of America, to ignorance of the pre- 
cautions necessary on a change of season, or to causes which 
will disappear with the advance of medical science. 

On the highly interesting topic of Agriculture, the work 


before us contains a number of curious passages. Though | 


Mr. S., having no pretensions to farming knowlege, does not 
venture to discuss the relative profits of agriculture in America 
and in Europe, he makes a point of noting with great clearness 
and accuracy the state of the country as it came at different 


times under his eye: 


‘ It is remarkable that I have never yet seen a garden in Ame- 


rica walled round as in England. I believe that one principal 
reason 
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reason is the warmth of the climate, and the clear, fine atmosphere, 
which preclude the use of fruit walls. Besides, walls would 
obstruct the free current of air, which would be an objection to 
them. Yet I have frequently seen gardens handsomely fenced 
round to the height of six or seven feet, with neatly planed 
boards, painted white or green.’ — 

‘ July 1. In walking this day, I observed the people te be 
generally engaged in reaping barley, wheat, and rye. The 
farmers hete get in their harvest with little difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the clear settled weather which generally prevails 
during their long summers Unsound grain is a thing scarcely 
ever heard of.’ — 

‘ 6th. In the evening we called upon a Friend, whose proge- 
nitors came from Germany. On my noticing a number of fine 
hogs in his orchard, which appeared very attentive to the fall of 
the fruit, he told me that he annually brought up about twenty of 
them, which derived a great part of their support from peaches, 
apples, &c. during the day; and, in the evenings and mornings, 
they were supplied with milk from his dairy. 

‘th. In the evening we called upon a Friend, who was engaged 
amongst his reapers in the wheat-field. He calculated that his 
produce this year would be 30 bushels of wheat per acre; an 
increase which must pay the farmer well, where the land, generally 
speaking, is rented at 10s. an acre per annum; there being no 
tithes, and the taxes amounting to scarcely 1s. per acre. 

‘ oth. The evening being serene and pleasant, I took a walk 
in company with a Friend, and visited some of the neigh- 
bouring families? Although this may be deemed the hottest 
season of the year, I found no incdnvenience from the exercise of 
walking; but it must be remembered that our clothing was 
very light. In passing along, we were entertained with the a 
pearance of great quantities of fire-flies, in the fields and woods 
around us. They had the appearance of immense quantities of: 
bright sparks of fire, flying in all directions amongst the grass and 
corn, as well as the leaves and boughs of the loftiest trees.’ — 

‘ 16th. I have noticed for a day or two past, that the harvest 
for wheat, rye, and barley, is entirely over, not having continued 
more than two weeks. The serene and settled weather generall 
prevalent here, with the practice of work-people of all descriptions 
turning into the harvest field, makes short work of it. It 1s not 
customary here, as in England, for the women to work in the 
harvest field at all. In this neighbourhood, the blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, weavers, tailors, &c. &c. all shut up their shops to 
assist the farmers.’ — 

‘ 29th. In walking out into the fields about this time, I noticed 
the crops of Indian corn in the neighbourhood, which, in the line 
of husbandry, are truly grand and beautiful at this season of the 
year, far exceeding any thing of the kind to be met with in Eng- 
Jand. Many of the plants rise to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
terminating at the top with an elegant kind of flower, somewhat 
resembling a tuft of feathers. The leaves or blades which — 
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from the stalk, and branch from it all the way up, are about the 
breadth of four inches, and from two to three feet inlength. The 
whole gives a field of Indian corn a most luxuriant appearance.’ 


It being, as before observed, the plan of Mr. S. to give a 
déscription of the open country rather than of the towns of 
America, and the latter (at least the more important of them) 
having been frequently described, we see without regret the 
brevity of his notices respecting them; and from this part of 
the work we extract only a few remarks, which seem not to 
have offered themselves elsewhere : 


‘ Jan. 7. I have noticed a number of Friends in Philadelphia; 
who have come from various parts of the continent of Europe. 
They appear thankful for the encouragement and protection 
they meet with in this favoured land; and some of them having 
felt the heavy hand of oppression in their native country, know 
better how to estimate the value of the privileges which they here 
enjoy. — ; 

= sometimes ready to think that Philadelphia might be 
considered as a kind of central depot, in which is found people of 
every nation on the earth; and where all appear to unite cordially, 
as in one common family. Such are the beneficial effects of a 
free and liberal policy, the seeds of which were sown by that 
enlightened patriot William Penn.’ — 

‘ Albany has more the appearance of an English town, than any 
Ihave seen in America. Some of the streets are narrow and irre- 

ular, and many of the houses are old. On approaching the city, 
in sailing up the river, the roofs of many of the buildings, from 
being covered with tin plates instead of slate, exhibit a very sin- 
gular and glittering appearance in the sun. 

‘ Nov. 16. This day I rode up to Troy, which is a beautiful 
city, and improving rapidly. Jt is already of considerable extent, 
although like Hudson of but few years standing. Divers of the 
steeples and towers of their public buildings being covered with 
tin plates, as at Albany, give the place a very splendid ap- 
pearance.’ 


Our extracts will by this time have shewn that Mr. S. 
is by no means a querulous traveller, and that his observations 
terid to create a prepossessing idea of the comfort of domestic 
life in the United States. Without, however, having the 
most distant doubt of his veracity or correctness, we must 
caution our readers against allowing themselves to fill up the 
remaining outline of the picture of America, in correspondence 
with the flattering colours in which he has delineated the 
portion that came under his observation. His intercourse was 
chiefly among the members of his own Society, who are prover- 
bially industrious and contented, and who in general offer as 
few subjects of complaint to the eye or ear of the traveller 
in Europe as in America. Moreover, he seems personally to 
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have partaken highly of this enviable frame of temper; since, 
notwithstanding all the delays and mortifications to which a 
mercantile man attempting to collect his debts in America 
is unavoidably exposed, we never find him inclined to 
give way to complaint, or to bestow even merited censure 
on the irregularity of those with whom he dealt. The only 
observation of the kind is contained (p. 296.) in the general 
notice that he had, in the course of his long journey, ‘ met 
with many things to try his faith and patience.’ It would be 
wrong, therefore, to imagine that a person of different temper 
would be able to go over American ground with similar feel- 
ings; or would not experience a grievous disappointment, if he 
commenced his travels with the hope of terminating them in 
the mild strain of his modest predecessor. If Mr. 8. be 
ever moved from a tranquil and placid tone, it is when he is 
unluckily brought in contact with those outcasts of society, 
who carry on a traffic in kidnapping unprotected slaves in 
the central states, and driving them for sale to the south- 
ward, particularly to Georgia: of which he relates some im- 
pressive anecdotes. We pass, however, from this to a more 
cheerful topic; we mean the progressive advance of popula- 
tion in the new settlements on the extensive tract to the 
west of the Allegany.mountains : 


‘ A friend informed me that he had a prospect of removing to 
the Ohio, and showed me two certificates of lands he had purchased 
in that State, said to be of excellent quality, for which he engaged 
to give 11s. 3d. per acre, to be paid by instalments at two, three, 
and four years. The number of Friends who have emigrated into 
that state, in the course of the last few years, is said to exceed 
800 families.’ — 

‘ Nov. 28. I passed through Batavia; and, near this place, met 
an Indian with his dog, driving a flock of sheep before him, of 
about 30 or 40 in number. In the course of the day, I met severab 
hunting parties of Indians, and came to Vandeventer’s tavern in 
the evening; which I spent with one of the Holland Company’s 
surveyors. He and his companions bad been occupied in the 
woods more than three months, and had not, in all that time, slept 
in a house or on a bed. He was a young man of stability, very 
agreeable, and well informed. 

‘ The tract of land they were surveying was purchased by some 
persons in Holland, and is therefore called the Holland-land- 
Purchase. It consists of 3,500,000 acres, for which they paid at 
the rate of 1jd. per acre. The principal proprietor is Schimmel- 
pennick, This land they are now selling from gs. to 27s. per acre, 
but purchasers may be accommodated with the money’remaining 
at interest, provided they settle upon the purchase, and improve 
the land. 

‘ By the surveyor’s books, I observed that they measured out 
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the tract into divisions and ranges, which are numbered; a square 
of about 10 miles making a township ; and these townships being 
subdivided into lots for farms. The maps describe every stream 
and mountain, the quality of the land in each division, and the 
timber upon it, in a very neat and accurate style.’ 


The following relates to one of the new settlements consi- 
derably to the south of the Genisee country : 


* One of our company was a young woman, whose usual resi- 
dence was in one of the new settlements, on the banks of the Ohio, 
about 500 miles from Philadelphia. She informed us, that many 
families on the banks of this great river, are supplied with shop 
goods from vessels which navigate it, and are fitted up with 
counters, shelves, and drawers, in the same manner as are shops 
on land, and well stored with all kinds of goods. As they sail alon 
the river, on coming near a plantation, they blow a horn or mr 
shell, to give hotice of their arrival ; when the planters, with their 
wives and daughters, repair to these floating shops, and select such 
things as they are in want of; and make payment in the produce 
of their plantations ; such as grain, flour, cotton, tobacco, dried 
venison, the skins of wild animals, &c. &c. The shopkeeper, 
having disposed of his goods in this way, returns home with the 
produce he has collected’; and again renews his stock, and pro- 
ceeds on another voyage.’ 


Sugar-Maple. — The trees on the uncleared frontiers of the 
American States are very various, but beech, oak, pine, and 
sugar-maple are more often found than others; and the last 
is productive of considerable advantage to the settlers. 


‘ I saw several sugar camps, fenced in, where the sap is collected 
in small wooden troughs, about two feet long, coarsely made with 
the hatchet, and capable of containing one or two gallons each. 
One of these troughs is placed at the foot of each tree, and above 
it a hole is pierced, with an inch and a half auger. In the hole 
is fixed a spout, about one foot long, made of the elder tree, 
with the pith taken out. As the sap is collected, it is carried to 
the boilers, which are fixed in the camp. Some farmers not only 
collect sufficient sugar and treacle for their own use, but have 
several hundred pounds weight to dispose of to the grocers.’ 


On the subject of Fishing, and the great use of Shads and 
Oysters as articles of food, we have these particulars; 


‘ June 29. I spent this evening at a country residence, just 
above the Falls of the Schuylkill. At this part of the river, the 
Shad Fishery is prosecuted with great spirit in the early part of 
summer. Almost every farmer, who = Te to have a field on 
the. banks of the river, keeps a net for this purpose; and, with a 


little industry, may, in the course of two or three weeks, lay up a 


supply for the whole year. ‘The fish are salted, and are brought 
out, through the winter, as a relish at breakfast and supper. 
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¢ J have sometimes stood by in the evening, and watched the 
people taking these fishes. The nets used are about 50 or 60 
yards in length, and about 6 feet in width ; the lower side being 
weighted with lead, and the upper side supported with pieces of 
cork. One end of the net is fixed firm to a,stake on the edge of 
the river, whilst the other end is taken out in a small boat towards 
the other side. After getting to the extent of it, the boat is 
rowed down the river, bringing the end of the net with it, and at 
length it comes to land, a little below the stake to which the other 
end of the net is fastened, forming a circular inclosure, within 
which the fish are secured. As the net approaches the bank of 
the river, the fishes are seen struggling in all directions ; till at 
last they are brought close to the shore, when they are quickly 
gathered up, and thrown into the boat. Several hundreds are, at 
times, taken at one draught ; but as the fishing is continued through 
the night, during the season, the farmers often think themselves 
well paid with 20 or 30, as they weigh about five pounds each. 

‘ In the early part of the season, I think the shad is nearly 
equal to trout. Although the practice of eating it at breakfast 
and supper is not common in England, I soon found myself very 
partial to the shad at breakfast, with coffee and toast, it being first 
nicely broiled over the hot embers of a wood fire.’ — : 

‘ I went on board the packet for New-York, directly after a 
breakfast made chiefly of stewed oysters. These shell-fish abound 
so much here, that little children are taught to eat them to break- 
fast. The landlady told me, that she sometimes had 2 or 
bushels in the cellar, at a time, in the winter season. After being on 
board about a quarter of an hour, we were invited by signal to touch 
at Perth Amboy, on the opposite shore ; where we landed about ten 
o'clock, and took in two families for New-York. As we sailed 
along this bay, I had an opportunity of seeing the oyster fishers, 
who were busily employed. The instruments they generally used 
somewhat resembled two hay-rakes, with long iron-teeth, having 
the handles, which are very long, pinned together about two feet 
from the heads of the rakes, so as to open and shut like a pair of 
large pincers. These instruments, which are called tongs, are 
opened wide when the heads are let down from the boat; and, as 
soon as they reach the bottom, the men close them, and the teeth 
of the rakes meeting, drag the oysters together. By this method, 
from one to three or four oysters are taken at a time.’ 


In closing our extracts from this interesting volume, and 
in observing on the general merits of the writer, we must make 
two remarks; first, that several of the reflections (pp. 8o. 
284, 285.) will expose him to the charge of superstition; and 
next that, in others, he has allowed his attention to be occu- 

ied with humble and even sometimes trifling circumstances. 

e journal-form, while it has the advantage of giving much 
precision and interest to the narrative, is also the cause of 
considerable disjunction and want of connection ; the writer’s 
ideas being frequently recorded nof as part of any general illus- 
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_ tration, but with reference to the single and insulated cireum- 
stance that suggested them. Still, this little work will be 
found to give a very perspicuous and amusing*description of 
American manners, whether we advert to the state of society 
in the neighbourhood of a great city like Philadelphia, or to 
the dawn of culture and civilization on the western frontier. 
Like Boswell’s life of Johnson, it induces the reader to sup- 
pose himself for a moment an actual spectator of the scene 
described, and contains, in the vividness of its effect, an 
apology for the lowliness of many of its delineations. The 
plates, plain and unadorned like the book, suffice to convey 
a clear idea of such humble topics as a farm-house in the 
back-settlements, families of Quakers going to meeting dur- 
ing a frost, the same in summer, &c. &c. We should 
recommend, in ease of a future edition, the insertion of several 
more sketches of the same familiar and domestic character ; 
aud the omission of the-distressing account (p. 262.) of the 
massacre of the Conestoga Indians; which leaves a most un- 
pleasant impression on the mind of the reader, without being 
necessary for the enforcement of any moral lesson, since no man 
will now be found sufficiently cruel to assert that the wretched 
Indians ought to suffer death on account of their idolatry. 
Mr. S. returned home in 1806, and adopted the determin- 
ation of removing his family to America. He accomplished 
this plan in 1811, and settled at the distance of a few miles 
from Philadelphia; where he had every prospect of enjoying 
many years of comfort and prosperity, when he contracted 
a fatal disease by exposing himself in assisting to extinguish 
a fire in that city. The fever baffled the skill of his medical 


attendants, and deprived society of a very valuable member in 
the end of the year 1811. 





Art. IX. A Series of Discourses on the Christian Revelation, 


viewed in Connection with the modern Astronomy. By Thomas — 


Chalmers, D.D., Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. Sixth 
Edition. 8vo. pp.276. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


Nn the preface to these discourses, which have been enjoying 
a large share of fugitive reputation, the author tells us 
that ‘the astronomical objection against the truth of the Gos- 
pel’ has not been much noticed by the defenders of Revelation. 
He has accordingly set himself to work to supply this defi- 
ciency ; and he appears to have accomplished the task ver 
much to his own satisfaction, if we may judge from the feeli 
of self-complacency displayed in the effusions of inflated decla- 
- mation with which this volume abounds. At the same time, 
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the Doctor seems to think very contemptuously of those whose 
opinions cannot soar to the celestial heights to which his own 
have attained. 


‘ There is,’ says the author, ‘ an imposing splendour in the 
science of astronomy ; and it is not to be wondered at, if the light 
it throws, or appears to throw, over other tracks of speculation 
than those which are properly its own, should at times dazzle and 
mislead an inquirer. On this account we think it were a service 
to what we deem a true and a righteous cause, could we succeed 
in dissipating this illusion; and in stripping infidelity of those 
pretensions to enlargement, and to a certain air of philosophical 
greatness, by which it has often become so senveier alluring 
to the young and the ardent and the ambitious.’ ( Pref.) 


Dr. Chalmers prepares the way for his attack on the sceptic, 
and for the overthrow of scepticism, by an exposition of those 
grand ideas of the universe which the modern astronomy im- 
presses on the mind. It may be justly observed that, when we 
contemplate the firmament with that increased power of vision 
which the telescope bestows, we are led to infer that the 
planet which we inhabit is only as a speck, compared with 
the magnitude of the universe; only a particle of dust in pro 
portion to that immensity of creation which the light of science 
unfolds, and to those millions of orbs that are rolling in the 
ethereal space. Now Dr. C. intimates that, if we suppose the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ to be designed for the sole benefit of 
this world, which is such a diminutive portion of the universe, 
the supposition would tend to discredit the divine original of 
Christianity. He therefore labours with great zeal, in his 
second sermon, to prove that the hypothesis that Christianity 
is designed for the exclusive benefit of this planet is a gra- 
tuitous presumption, and an unphilosophical inference. Cer- 
tainly we cannot determine, by actual observation and expe- 
rience, that the Christian doctrine is not diffused over other 
worlds as well as our own; that it is not cherished by the in- 
telligent millions who may people the planetary orbs of Ju- 
piter or Saturn; or that its gentle spirit may not be felt and its 
simple truths be revered in Lyra or in Syrius, or even in the 
vast assemblage of suns and worlds that crowd the galaxy :— 
but, if we cannot thus determine that the knowlege of Christ- 
ianity is confined to this globe, by what means or experience 
shall we prove that it is extended to others? The whole must 
be matter of conjectural speculation; and, if Dr. Chalmers 
calls it impious temerity to hazard an assertion on one side of 
the question, it certainly does not indicate much philosophical 
caution in the Doctor to exhibit so much confidence on the 
other. If he charges his adversaries with excess of pre- 
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sumption, may not they charge the Doctor with want of diffi- 
dence? If he inveighs against their unphilosophical temerity, 
may they not remind him that he who fabricates a theory, not 
on the solidity of experience, but on the emptiness of an as- 
sumption, is not a philosopher but a visionary? The great 
cause of Revelation is not to be served by such means, 

Though Dr. Chalmers will not allow the sceptic to argue that 
the knowlege of Christianity is confined within the precincts 
of this planet, because he has no actual knowlege of what is 
passing in other planets, yet still the Doctor himself, with- 
out any more knowlege than the sceptic possesses of what is 
doing among moral agents beyond * this visible diurnal 
sphere,” undertakes to inform us about the capacities and 
occupations of intelligent beings in other regions: 


‘ Angels,’ says he, ‘ have a mightier reach of contemplation. 
Angels can look upon this world and all which it inherit as the 
part of a larger family. Angels were in the full exercise of their 
powers even at the first infancy of our species, and shared in the 
gratulations of that period, when at the birth of humanity all in- 
telligent nature felt a gladdening impulse, and the morning stars 
sang together for joy. They loved us even with the love which a 
Samily on earth bears to a younger sister ; and the very childhood of 
our tinier faculties did only serve the more to endear us to them; and 
though born at a later hour in the history of creation, did they re- 
gard us as heirs of the same destiny with themselves, to rise along 
with them in the scale of moral elevation, to bow at the same 
footstool, and to partake in those high dispensations of a parent's 
kindness and a parent's care, which are ever emanating from the 
throne of the Eternal on all the members of a duteous and affectionate 
Jamily. Take the reach of an angel’s mind ; but, at the same time, 
take the seraphic fervour of an angel’s benevolence along with it ; 
how from the eminence on which he stands he may have an eye 
upon many worlds, and a remembrance upon the arigin and the suc- 
cessive concerns of every one of them ; how he may feel the full 
force of a most affecting relationship with the inhabjgants of each 
as the offspring of one common Father ; and though it be both the 
effect and the evidences of our depravity that we cannot sympathise 
with these pure and generous ardours of a celestial spirit ; how it 
may consist with the lofty comprehension, and the ever-breathing 
love of an angel that he can both shoot his benevolence abroad 
over a mighty expanse of planets and of systems, and lavish a 
ood of tenderness on each individual of their teeming population.” 


(Pp. 178, 179-) 

The above is far from being one of the least favourable spe- 
cimens of Dr. Chalmers’s eloquence; since we could pro- 
duce many other passages in these discourses by which it is 
greatly surpassed in bombastic diction and vitiated taste: but, 
when this popular divine talks of angels lavishing a flood of 
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tenderness on each individual of the teeming population of this 
and other worlds, we feel disposed to inquire whether he ob= 
tained all this extraordinary information by that cautious me- 
thod of induction from observation and experience, for not 
adhering to which he has launched against the sceptic all the 
thunders of his declamation? We must add that, while in 
some instances the author loses sight of that speculative so- 
briety which becomes the character of a philosopher, and in 
others deviates from that chastized taste which belongs to the 
accomplished scholar, he elsewhere utters sentiments which 
do not altogether become the humble Christian. Conscious 
of manifold infirmities, a true and humble Christian condemns 
not others, however widely their opinions may differ from his 
own; and much less will he presume to think that God will 
circumscribe his mercy within the pale of a particular set of 
opinions. ‘ The whole of the Infidel difficulty,’ says Dr. 
Chalmers, p. 189.. ‘ proceeds. upon the assumption that the 
exclusive bearing of Christianity is upon the people of our 
earth; that this solitary planet is in.no way implicated with 
the concerns of a wider dispensation,’ &c. He continues; ‘ On 
that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, there 
will be found such a wilful duplicity and darkening of the mind 
in this proceeding, as shall bring down upon it the burden of a 
righteous condemnation. ‘The reverend author’s contemplation 
of the stars has surely not much enlarged the circle of his 
kinder sympathies, or he would not have accused of wilful 
duplicity those who, without any moral turpitude, reject what 
he believes or believe what he rejects. 

The following is the manner in which this preacher recon- 
ciles, or attempts to reconcile, the doctrine of atonement with 
those views of the Divine Majesty which the light of astro- 
nomy presents to the contemplative mind: 
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‘ Let us suppose that one among the countless myriads of 
worlds should be visited by a moral pestilence, which spread through 
all its people, and brought them under the doom of a law, whose 
sanctions were unrelenting and immutable; it were no disparage- 
ment to God, should he, by an act of righteous indignation, sweep 
this offence away from the universe which it deformed, —nor should 
we wonder, though, among the multitude of other worlds, from 
which the ear of the Almighty was regaled with the songs of 
praise, and the incense of a pure adoration ascended to his throne, 
he should leave the strayed and solitary world to perish in the 
guilt of its rebellion. But tell me, oh! tell me, would it not throw 
the softening of a most exquisite tenderness over the character of 
God, should we see him putting forth his every expedient to reclaim 
to himself those children who had wandered away from him; and, 
iew as they were’ when compared with the host of his obedient 
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worshippers, would it not just impart to his attribute of compassion the 
infinity of the Godhead, that rather than lose the single world which 
had turned to its own way, he should send the messengers of peace 
to woo and to welcome it back again; and if justice demanded so 
mighty a sacrifice, and zt behoved the law to be so magnified, and 
made honourable, tell me whether it would not throw a moral 
sublime over the goodness of the Deity, should he lay upon his 
own Son the burden of its atonement, that he might again smile 
upon the world, and hold out the sceptre of invitation to all its 
families ?? (Pp. 102, 103.) 


When the reader has taken time to peruse this farrago, he 
will perhaps no longer wonder that the preacher, in his late 
visit to our metropolis, excited a burst of admiration, and 
occupied as much of the eager buz in places of resort as if a 
new missionary of the Gospel had actually arrived from the 
moon, to bring us news from other worlds and to strike in- 
fidelity dumb. Dr. Chalmers, however, should recollect 
that the vacant stare of the thoughtless and the idle is no 
proof of superior powers in him at whom they gaze; and that 
the applause of the frivolous or the ignorant is usually coin- 
cident with the disapprobation of the reflective and the wise. 
The Doctor seems to think that, in order to vindicate the 
truth of Christianity, it is necessary to proclaim its diffusion 
over other worlds besides our own: but this can be only a 
gratuitous supposition, and can have no essential connection 
with the truth or the falsehood of the religion which we pro- 
fess. That religion may be true, though the doctrine should 
be rigorously circumscribed within the precincts of this earth, 
and have no relation to other beings in other spheres. The 
truth of Christianity does not depend on its prevalence in 


other planets or systems, so much as on its adaptation to the 


circumstances in which man is placed here; and, even here, 
is it not yet hidden from millions of our fellow-creatures? The 
more, however, we reflect on that adaptation, the more reason 
shall we discover for believing our religion to be true; and the 
more motives shall we find for adoring the wisdom by which it 
was contrived as an auxiliary to virtue, a counteraction to vice, 
and asolacein woe. The Universal Father, who provides other 
systems with other suns, may, in his goodness, supply their 
varied inhabitants with other kinds of moral and intellectual 
illumination: but of what kind they may be, or how far they 
may accord with the Revelation granted to us, it does not 
become us to determine; nor is the truth of Christianity in 
any way or Hegree involved in the investigation. In the re- 
lations amid which we are placed, it requires but little research 
to discover that GrEar and sMALL, abstractedly considered,. 
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make no difference in the Divine regard. The structure of 
a mite is as perfect as that of an elephant, and fitted to the 
peculiar circumstances of its being with as much providential 
care and benevolent circumspection. God is all in all; and 
it is no higher exercise of his will to give light to all the suns 
in the universe, than to give life to the diminutive insect 
which our eye requires a microscope to behold. Where infinite 
power resides, labour and difficulty are terms not applicable 
to its operations. 

The unusual share of public attention, which these dis- 
courses have accidentally attracted, has induced us to allot 
more space to them than they would otherwise have merited 
or received ; for we consider them as, on the whole, impotent 
in point of argument, and vicious in point of style. In the 
latter respect, our extracts have already given testimony: but 
we will add one more specimen before we conclude: 


‘ As to this world, in favour of which the scowling infidel will 
not permit one solitary movement, all heaven is represented as in 
a stir about its restoration; and there cannot a single son, ora 
single daughter, be recalled from sin unto righteousness, without 
an acclamation of joy amongst the hosts of paradise. Aye, and I 
can say it of the humblest and unworthiest of you all, that the eye 
of angels is upon him, and that his repentance would, at this 
moment, send forth a wave of delighted sensibility throughout the 
mighty throng of their innumerable legions.’ (P. 168.) 


If Dr. Chalmers does not sometimes lose sight of sense as 
well as grammar, it will occasionally be no easy, matter to 
reconcile what he says either to grammar or to sense. At 
p. 139. he talks of ‘ the vigorous landmark which verges the 
field of legitimate discovery,’ and tells us that * when philo- 
sophy is true to her principles, she shuts up her farthful votary 
to the Bible.’ At p. 205. the devil is mentioned as ‘ hemming 
in our unfortunate species within the bound of an irrecover- 
able dilemma.’ 

Amid his parade of magnificent phraseology, Dr. Chalmers 
sometimes mingles portions of the vulgar dialect. Thus, 
p- 125., * With such a religion as this there is nothing to hide: 
all should be above board ;’ and at p. 139. he talks of the 
‘ untaintedness’ of the Divine glory.—The Doctor has acquired 
an ephemeral reputation, but it can be only ephemeral, at least 
in the southern part of our island; for it possesses none of the 
constituents of lasting fame. iis mind is neither vigorous 
nor comprehensive ; his sentiments are often groveling and in- 
tolerant ; and his diction never permanently attracts by real 
beauty, or nobly elevates by true sublimity. 
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Art. X. History of the Isle of Man, with a comparative View 
of the past and present State of Society and Manners; con- 
taining also Biographical Anecdotes of eminent Persons con~ 
nected with that Island. By H. A. Bullock. 8vo. pp. 436. 
158; Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


y the ‘ Table of Contents’ of this volume, in the last 
chapter of which the writer takes leave ‘ of her Manx 
friends,’ we perceive that this history proceeds from a female 
pen. We are happy to say that it is on the whole creditable 
to the sex; and if the Society of Antiquaries have no 
masonic or salique law for the exclusion of women, we may 
recommend Mrs. Bullock to their fellowship ; satisfied that 
many individuals, whether as county-historians or as copiers 
of tomb-stone inscriptions, have founded their pretensions to 
the honourable addition of a few capital letters to their name 
on works of more doubtful merit. Whether a female was 
ever inrolled on the Society’s records, we know not: but, when 
in Angelica Kauffman we have an instance, even in England, of 
acaderaical honours being granted to a woman, Mrs. (or Miss) 
Bullock may surely expect something, if not from their justice, 
at Jeast from their gallantry. 

This lady expresses hex object to be to counteract the check 
which the prosperity of the Isle of Man received by the 
passing of an act, which deprived debtors of the protection 
that they had hitherto found there; and she hopes, by repre- 
senting it as ‘ a retreat where congenial spirits may associate, 
at a distance from the vortex of dissipation, to return some 
of the numberless kindnesses she has experienced from its 
native inhabitants.’ If she can prove her assertion, in the 
Introduction, that the island ‘ ‘s one of the few places in 
Europe, where moderate people may be moderately happy at 
a moderate expence,’ it will no doubt be a substantial recom-- 
mendation in these times of distress. 

The peculiarities of this little island have been detailed by 
several writers, both tourists and historians: but we cannot 
tell in what degree the present author has been indebted to 
them, nor exactly which ‘of them she may have consulted, 
since she speaks on this subject in merely general terms, and 
seems to refer rather to MSS. than printed works. She 
observes in her Introduction : 


‘ It would ill become me to provoke a comparison with other 
authors; all the merit I claim is that of having industriously col- 
lected into one view what has been scattered in a desultory manner 
through different books, many of them still in manuscript (to 
which I have had access through the kindness of friends on the 
spot), and others of such antiquity as to be only in the hands of a 
few individua!s: from these sources, which I believe to be au- 
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thentic, I have derived my history of the past; and for my account 
of the present state of manners, society, and customs, I have 
trusted to the observations which a residence of ten years on the 
island has enabled me to make, and my chief aim has been to 
give the result of those observations with impartiality and truth.’ 


We must, however, refer our readers to some notices of 
previous publications relative to the Isle of Man which they 
will find in the M. R.*; and in this article we shall endea- 
vour to avoid the repetition of statements there given, as far 
as the nature of our present task will permit. 

The history of the island may be divided into three distinct 
seras;—the termination of the first is the accession of the 
House of Stanley; —the second carries us to the period at 
which it was re-vested in the crown of Great Britain ; — and 
the third brings us down to the date of the work. 

In the first period is included a long series of kings, the 
names of 19 of whom are given; commencing with the tra- 
ditionary founder and legislator named Mananan Mac Lyr, 
who was the reigning monarch when St. Patrick was driven 
into this island in his voyage to Ireland. ‘This event is said 
to have happened in 444: but it is not till g4o that any 
regular succession of kings is to be traced. The latter date 
is the commencement of the Danish and 1066 of the Nor- 
wegian dynasty, which ended in 1265 by the death of Magnus. 
The Scots then obtained possession of the kingdom; and the 
fair author having given the names of one or two Scotch 
governors, and mentioned several grants of the island by 
Edward the First and Second of England to their favourites, 
thus proceeds: 


‘ The affairs of this little state seem to have been left in great 
confusion till the accession of Edward III. when a grand-daughter 
and sole descendant of Mary, the daughter of Reginald, (one of 
the late kings) once more revived her claims, and demanded the 
protection of the king of England; who having satisfied himself 
of her hereditary rights, bestowed her in marriage upon a valiant 
knight, Sir William de Montacute, and withal granted them such 
effectual aid both in ships and men, that Sir William in a short 
time drove out the Scots, and to the infinite joy of the Manx 
restored the sovereignty in the right line, A.D.1344.’ 


Mrs. B. then traces the possession through various hands 
to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland; in consequence 
of whose rebellion the island was seized to the use of Kin 
Henry I'V., who in 1407 made a grant under the great se 
to Sir John Stanley, ‘ bestowing the island, Castle Peel, and 





* Townley’s Journal in the Isle of Man, vol. vii. N. S. p. 26.— 
Robertson’s Tour in the Isle, vol. xiv. p. 193. — Feltham’s Ditto, 
vol. xxvii. p. 392.—- Wood’s Account of Ditto, vol. lxvi. p. 61. 
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lordship of Man, and all the islands pertaining thereto, with 
all royalties, regallities, and franchises, on him and his heirs, 
in as full and ample a manner as had been granted to any 
former lord or king, to be held of the crown of Great Britain, 
per homagium legium, paying to the king a cast of falcons at 
his coronation.’ 

It is evident that the island, at this period, held a very 
respectable rank amid the northern nations; and, from the 
wars in which it was frequently engaged, and the sea-fights 
whicl: are recorded, its means may be supposed to have been 
abundant, its population extensive, and its navy flourishing. 
It was renowned not only for the chivalric character of its 
inhabitants, but also as ‘ the seat of all honest learning and 
erudition,’ and as the academy tor educating the princes of 
Scotland. The alteration in all these particulars, which was 
. apparent at the time when the sovereignty was transferred to 
the house of Stanley, is thus represented : 


‘ In other countries, combination and union, by increasing the 
ange force of the people, and multiplying their resources, 
rave raised them to a pinnacle, no longer admitting of compa- 
rison: whilst here, the fall of the nobility !— the frequent changes 
of sovereignty !— and the inducements held out to individuals, 
possessed either of talents or property, to emigrate from a sinking 
to a rising state, must necessarily have operated to cloud the 
scene of Manx prosperity. When fame and fortune depended on 
mere bodily prowess, the natives of Man were as likely to obtain 
their share as any other individuals; but when adventitious aids 
became requisite to pave the way, it was a natural consequence, 
that all who could do so, would follow where prosperity pointed. 
Besides all this, the frequent transfers, and sales of the island, 
were, in themselves, enough to eradicate the last traces of national 
spirit : to sell a whole people without reference to their wishes, or 
reservation of their rights, implies a race of slaves, wholly de- 
prived of the power either to resist or even to make conditions ; 
and before the Manx could have been reduced to this ebb, re- 
peated convulsions must have weakened the whole political frame, 
and sunk them into such a state of apathy, that the single good 
of a bare existence was nearly all of which they were capable.’ 


The sovereignty of the isle remained in the family of the 
Stanleys for more than three centuries. Sir Thomas Stanley, 
the third king of that name, was created Lord Stanley by 
Henry VI.; and his son, the fourth king, decided the fortune 
of the day at the battle of Bosworth-field, by deserting 
Richard III. in the course of the action, and joining the 
forces of Henry of Richmond, whose mother he had mar- 
ried. He was rewarded for this eminent service by being 
created Earl of Derby; and his grandson, who succeeded 
him, resigned the title of King of Man, ‘ hitherto borne by 
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the sovereigns of the isle, preferring to be considered as a 
great lord, ‘rather than as a petty king.’ 

Mrs. Bullock gives a slight sketch of the lives and cha- 
racters of the successive earls, till she comes to the seventh, 
James, the great Earl of Derby, and tenth lord of Man in 
the Stanley succession: of whom she supplies us with a long 
and interesting account. Our readers will recollect that he 
flourished in ‘the time of the unfortunate Charles, and was 
one of the first of the peers who joined the King at York. 
Notwithstanding his loyalty, however, and the vast sacrifices 
which he made, he was regarded with suspicion and treated. 
with ingratitude by that weak monarch. Though disgusted 
with the indignities which he suffered, he was not “provoked to 
desert the royal cause: but, in obedience to the intimation 
of the King that the preservation of the Ise of Man rendered 
his presence there absolutely necessary, he sailed to that 
island. He left his wife and family in Latham-House, 
which the Countess defended under a siege of four months ; 
when the Earl, hearing of the extremity to which she was re- 
duced, hastened to England (1644), and, having joined Prince 
Rupert, advanced into Lancashire. The siege was imme- 
diately raised; and Bolton, into which the Parliamentary- 
forces had retreated, was carried by assault, principally through 
the valour of the Earl and his 200 Lancashire men. He 
then returned with his family to Man, where he remained in 
peace till 1651; when, on Charles II. having been crowned 
king in Scotland, he again visited England, and, after a 
smart action with the Fuionenbean: forces under Colonel 
Lilburn, joined the King at the unfortunate battle of Wor- 
cester. He was soon afterward taken, with the Earl of 
Lauderdale and about 40 more; and, notwithstanding the 
promise of quarter which he received on his submission, he 
was brought to trial, condemned, and beheaded at Bolton, 
October 16th, 1651. The following couplet, which was 
thrown into his coffin, will shew how his character was 
appreciated : 

‘© Wit, bounty, courage, three in one lie dead— 
A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart, and Cecil’s head.” 

The island was then seized by the Parliament, and 
bestowed on Lord Fairfax: but, on the restoration of 
Charles II., Charles Earl of Derby was reinstated in his 

rights in the isle; though he was doomed, like his father, 
to suffer from the ingratitude of the King, who refused to 
restore the sequestered estates of the Derby family. Wil- 
liam the son of Charles succeeded him; and, after the death 
of the latter, the title came to his brother James, the tenth Earl 
of Derby, who was the thirteenth and last lord of Man, 9 
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the Stanley family. He died without children in 1736, and 
‘ the lordship of Man devolved on James Murray, first 
Duke of Athol, son and heir of John, Marquis of Athol, by 
the Lady Amelia, daughter of James, the seventh earl of 
Derby; whilst the earldom passed in the male line to Sir 
Edward Stanley, descended from Thomas, the first earl.’ — 
The remaining history of the isle is very short. In 1688, 
the time of the accession of the Duke of Athol, the smug- 
gling trade, which had been openly established about forty 
years before, was prosecuted to so great an extent that the 
British government found it necessary to interfere ; and over- 
tures were accordingly made to the Duke for the purchase of 
his right, which was to be re-vested in the crown of Great 
Britain. He, however, expressed great reluctance to comply 
with this proposition, and the affair stood over till his death; 
when the second Duke, to whom the island descended by 
his marriage with the daughter of the first Duke, was, by the 
urgent measures of the ministry in 1765, obliged to enter 
into an agreement to resign the sovereign rights in the isle 
of Man, for the sum of 70,oocl. This sum was greatly ina- 
dequate to the loss sustained by the Athol family; and ac- 
cordingly, in 1805, an annuity of 3000l. to the Duke and his 
heirs for ever was added out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
his manerial rights were clearly ascertained and established. 
The King of England now appoints a governor; and at this 
time the ‘Duke of Athol rules as deputy where his ancestors 
and even he himself held sovereign power. It may, per- 
haps, be prudent for him to be on the spot to see that those 
rights, which have been legally allowed, are actually preserved: 
especially when he is aware of the prejudice which exists 
against kim, on account of his negotiations with the govern- 
ment; and which may render an encroachment on those rights 
neither improbable nor difficult. 

In two chaptets, the history of the bishops is given. The- 
commencement of their chronicle is coéval with that of the 
kings, St. Patrick being the founder of Christianity in the 
isle in 444. When this renowned Saint departed, he left 
a successor whose name and those of a few others are given : 
but, from the year 600 to the eleventh century, we have no 
regular trace of the succession of diocesans. The author 
then gives this account of the origin of the title of Bishops 
of Sodor and Man: 

_  € During this long interval, an error sprung up, whieh gives the 
foundation of this bishopric to Pope Gregory, A. D. 840; the 
und of which mistake was, that the bishopric of the isles had 

its beginning about this time, being erected by St. Columbus, 
probably a bishop of Man; who founded the abbey of Hye, Ee 
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the island of Iona, which monastery was, for a length of time, the 
cathedral of the isles: whose bishops were thenceforward styled 
Episcopus Sodorensis, as some say, from a village named Sodor, 
in the vicinity of the abbey; but as is conjectured, with much 
more probability, by others, from the division of the isles into 
northern and southern, in the Norwegian language norde and 
suder, especially as it is ascertained to have been after the Isle of 
Man fell into the hands of the Norwegians that the bishops bore 
the title of Sodor and Man.’ 

From the year 1151, an uninterrupted list is supplied, con- 
taining the names of Englishmen, Norwegians, Manxmen, 
and Scotsmen, during the reigns of the kings. Among those 
who have been appointed since the Stanley accession, we find 
John Merrick, in 1577, from whom Camden procured the ac- 
count of the island which is published in the Britannia; John 
Phillips, in 1635, who translated the Bible and Common-Prayer 
Book into Manx; and Dr. Thomas Wilson, who was promoted 
to the See in 1698, and whose memory is still held dear by 
the Manx people. A short history of his life is given; and, 
while we admire his extensive benevolence and active exer- 
tions for the benefit of his flock, during fifty-eight years, (the 
long period of his episcopal office,) we cannot but lament that 
his virtues were shaded by a bigotry which not only shewed 
itself in a rigid adherence to established forms, and in cruel 
punishment of those who offended against them, but in an 
entire discouragement and even an absolute prohibition of 
the discussion of any religious subject of questionable autho- 
rity. He died in 1755, and was succeeded by Dr. Hildesley ; 
who is also highly praised. 

Previously to the introduction of various subjects connected 
with the present state of the island, chapters IX. and X. de- 
scribe a tour round it, and thus furnish the reader with 
some knowlege of its scenery and inhabitants. Of the general 
aspect of the former, a very favourable account is not offered, 
though spots of particular beauty are pointed out: but the 
author combats the charge of a want of liberality and hospi- 
tality brought against the latter, with a zeal which proves that 
she has never found this deficiency. ‘The island has four 
towns of some consequence ; — Douglas, where visitors gene- 
rally land, and where Mona Castle, the Duke of Athol’s 
palace, is situated; — Castle-town, or, as it was originally 
called, Rushen, the capital of the island, where the venerable 
castle erected in g6o yet stands, and is now appropriated partly 
to the use of the Licutenant-governor, and partly to the recep- 
tion of prisoners;— Peel, which, when the smuggling trade 
was carried on, and before the castle was suffered to fall into 
ruin, was of more importance than it is at present ; — and 
Ramsay, which is the seat of justice for the northern district. 
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When the author is describing the village of Kirkmichael, ° 
in which is the Bishop’s palace, a remarkable example of 
want of coincidence in two learned antiquaries is related: } #4 


‘ Near the church-yard is an upright stone, of great antiquity, 
on which are chiselled various devices of horses, riders, dogs, 
and stags; on the upper part is a warrior, with his spear and 
shield ; on the edge are some Runic characters, which are thus 
variously translated by different antiquarians. Sir John Prestwith 
asserts, that the words form the following sentence: 

‘« Walter, son of Thurulf, a knight, right valiant, Lord of 
Frithu, the Father, Jesus Christ.” 

‘Whereas Mr. Beaufort, with equal confidence, reads the in- 
scription thus : 

¢«*For the sins of Ivalsir, the son of Duval, this cross was 
erected by his mother Aftridi.”’ 


In a chapter devoted to the’state of Agriculture on the 
island, we find that it has still to contend against various dis- 
advantages; among which are the deplorable condition of 
the roads, the number of hands which are annually and un- 
necessarily called off at the season of harvest by the herring- 
fishery, and the want of a regular market for disposing of 
farm-produce. The establishment of such a market, in this 
age of improvement, will perhaps be socn effected, and then 
the other impediments would quickly disappear. The natives 
enjoy, however, the counterbalancing advantage of a freedom 
from all poor-rates, as well as other taxes. 

Of the Herving-fishery, the great source of trade, this 
volume supplies the same statements with those which we 
extracted from Mr. Wood’s book, already mentioned. (See 
mote, p.75-) The other exports are trifling. A want of 
gold and silver coin is mentioned with regret; and copper, 
and cards in the form of promissory notes for 5s., 2s. 6d., 
and 1s., seem to be the only currency. It is to be hoped 
that, in supplying this deficiency, there may be added the 
farther improvement of assimilating the value of the Manx 
and British money; fourteen-pence of the former being now 
equal to one shilling of the latter. A very favourable ac- 
count is given of the improved.state of the revenue, which 
appears to have advanced from 3,006l. 8s. 11d. in 1790, to 
12,0001. in 1792. It arises from certain duties on the import- 
ation of all goods. 

The Manx still continue nominally to make their own laws, 
which are proposed and passed at a Tynwald court, consti- 
tuted of the Governor, his Deputy, and the House of Keys: 
which consists of 24 members, being four for each of the six 
sheadniss or districts into which the island is divided. 
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Every decree must be confirmed by his Majesty, and ulti- 
mately proclaimed in the English and the Manx language, 
before the people on the Tynwald Hill. The civil offices of 
the greatest antiquity seem to be the two Deemsters, or Judges 
presiding in the southern and northern divisions. We can- 
not but admire the Bill for the amendment of the criminal 
law, lately proposed in Tynwald; and the clearness with 
which it describes, in one act, all the offences that consti- 
tute treason, felony, or misdemeanor, awakens our regret that 
the death of Lord Stanhope has for a long period delayed, if not 
totally prevented, the accomplishment of a similar measure 
in England. Let us hope, however, that the proposition will 
not die with him: but that some individual will be found 
who, possessing that nobleman’s ability, intelligence, and in- 
dustry, shall have the inclination to exert them on an object 
which, in conferring a lasting benefit on Englishmen, would 
give immortality to his own name. 

Chap. XIV. contains a full and seemingly accurate account 
of the Manx laws; in which a few peculiarities are to be 
found, particularly as to marriages and the rights of inheri- 
tance. The Bankrupt-laws have not yet been introduced. 
The native is free from arrest for debt; though, with extraor- 
dinary injustice, strangers, or persons not born in the island, 
are liable not only to be imprisoned, but to have a// their pro- 
perty seized by the constable, and held till the question is de- 
ciled: when he may sell it; and, first paying a year’s rent if 
due, and the servants’ wages for the same time, he may then 
satisfy the creditors, with all costs and charges, and afterward 
deliver the overplus to the right owner :— so that, on a disputed 
account, his trade may be ruined, his effects wasted, and his 
family starved, while the matter is under discussion. "We are 
much obliged to the fair author for her recommendation of 
the island as a residence: but, though we are ‘ moderate 
people,’ and, like most of our critical brethren, would will- 
ngty live at * a moderate expence,’ we can never by choice 
subject ourselves to the settled ill-will or sudden anger of a 
Manx native, who may thus by a simple affidavit ruin us 
without notice. We trust that the Keys, in their wisdom, will 
lock up this iniquitous law as soon as possible. — It is well 
known that this island was till very lately used by debtors as a 
safe asylum, where they were beyond the jurisdiction of 
English courts, but (as we have mentioned at the beginning 
of this article) such protection no longer exists. 

Of the language, which is a dialect of the Erse, Mrs. Bul- 
lock gives little account ; and, though she states that, from its 
being embellished with many Latin words and sentences, it 
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bears evidence of the island having been once the ‘ Mansion 
of the Muses,’ she admits that now * Mona is not poetic 
ground.’ Indeed, she adds that ‘ the character of the Manx 
will be found better adapted to solid attainments, than to 
those flights of fancy which carry the enthusiast into the 
regions of fiction.’ - 3 gk 
We must now terminate our notice of this work, of which it 
will be seen that our opinion is in general favourable: but we 
would hint to the fair historian that rather too much freedom 
pon in her account of the individuals mentioned in the 
chapter on agriculture;—that a confusion occurs in num- 
bering the Earls who were lords of the isle;—that more 
care should have been taken that the names of the places 
visited in the tour round the isle corresponded with those in 
the ‘map, or vice versé ; —and that she should have given a 
list of the outer isles which were formerly subject to the King 
of Man, and which were included, according to her interpret- 
ation, in the term “ Sodor.” Some farther correction of lan- 
guage and punctuation would also be eligible. 





_ Art. XI. Nine Sermons, on the Nature of the Evidence by which 
the Fact of our Lord’s Resurrection is established; and on vari- 
ous other Subjects. To which is prefixed a Dissertation on the 
Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathen. By 
Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F. A.S. late Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 8vo. pp.352. 108.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


‘T° whatever subject the late Bishop Horsley applied his 
) attention, he brought with him a vigorous and highly cul- 
tivated understanding; and, though we may have occasionally 
suspected that some of his sentiments ought to be ascribed to 
- the influence of his situation, still, whatever may be the opi- 


nion which he supported, it never wanted the aid of high | 


argumentative powers, displayed in a clear and energetic style. 
Many active minds have been lulled into indolence by the soft 
fascination of episcopal lawn: but the mind of Horsley was 
not of that sort which could ever be rendered inert by the 
operation of external circumstances. His understanding was 
too elastic for repose; and, though he was prevented from 
expatiating in the regions of free inquiry, he shewed himself a 
giant within the boundaries to which his exertions were con- 
fined. To be precluded from doubt is, indeed, to be debarred 
_ from one of the surest means of detecting error and of vindi- 
cating trnth; yet Horsley was such a legitimate son of the 
church that he never permitted himself to entertain, or at 
least to profess, any sentiment which was foreign to its doc- 

trines, 
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trines, but defended all its Articles with equal zeal and con- 
fidence. 

The present ¢ Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah 
dispersed among the Heathen’ was left in an unfinished state, 
but the editor says that he was strongly advised ‘to publish it 
by some literary friends, ‘as displaying the Bishop’s thoughts 
on an important subject.’ ‘The R.R. author maintains the 
opinion that the Sibylline oracles and the Jewish prophecies 
contained a prediction of the same great personage: but he 
does not consider it as in any degree probable that the Sibyl- 
line oracles owed their origin to the Jewish prophecies, rather 
conceiving that they themselves were ‘ fragments of the most 
antient prophecies of the patriarchal ages;’ though perhaps 
‘mutilated and corrupted.’ 

People in different countries, and at different periods, 
appear to have contemplated some happy time, some golden 
age, when life was entirely exempt from its present ills ; when 
peace and harmony universally prevailed ; and when the bliss- 
jul horizon of man was not agitated by the tempests of the 
passions. ‘The imagination, delighted with this picture of 
vanished enjoyment, fondly anticipated its return; and the 
human mind, the prey of perpetual delusions, and for ever 
cheated by ‘the sorceries of hope, sought consolation under the 
pressure of tyranny and woe by fixing the period at which 
they would cease, and the reign of justice and of love would 
be restored. Undoubtedly, the fancies of the Jewish prophets 
were strongly impressed w ith these cheering ideas; and expect- 
ations of a similar kind have been supposed to be delineated i in 
the fourth eclogue of Virgil. * ‘The resemblance,’ says Bishop 
Horsley, ‘ between the images of this poem and those in which 
the inspired prophets describe the times of the Messiah, has 
ever been remarked with surprise by the learned, as indeed it 
is much too striking to escape notice,and many attempts have 
been made to account for it.” He does not coincide with 
the opinion of those who suppose that Virgil borrowed his 
imagery from the Jewish prophets. ‘The poet himself indeed 
intimates that the oracles of the Cumeean sibyl were the 
source from which he derived the hopes of a new age, in which 
neither moral nor physical evil would be found. 


“* Ultima Cuma@i venit jam carminis @tas ; 
Magnus ab integro seckorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam, redit et Virgo,” §c. (Eclog. iv.) 


Dr. H. observes: 


* From the strain of the poet’s compliments, we gather the par- 
ticulars of the Sibylline pr ophecy in regard to the character which 
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it ascribes to the person whose appearance it announced ; we find 
that this character perfectly agrees with that of the Messiah, as it 
is drawn by the Jewish prophets ; the difference being only this, 





that the Jewish prophecies are more circumstantial than the Sibyl- — 


line. The sum of the character is the same in both; in its nature’ 


unequivocal, and such as even in the general outline could not 
possibly belong to different persons in the same age. The object 
of the Sibylline oracle, as well as the Messiah of the Jews, was to 
be of heavenly extraction, —the high offspring of the gods, the 
great seed of Jupiter. He was to strike an universal peace, and 
to command the whole world; and in this universal government 
he was to exercise his father’s virtues. He was to abolish all vio- 
lence and injustice, to restore the life of man to its original sim- 
licity and innocence, and the condition of man to its original 
en iness. He was to abolish the causes of violent death; and 
all death, considered as a curse, is violent. He was to kill the 


serpent and purge the vegetable kingdom of its poisons. The- 


blessings of his reign were to reach even to the brute creation ; 
for the beasts of the forest were to lose their savage nature 
that the ox might graze in security within sight of the lion.’ 


(Pp. 22, 23.) 


Whatever may have been the definite signification of such 
descriptions of futurity, either in the Jewish prophets or 
in the Sibylline oracles, to which Bishop Horsley assigns the 
sanctifying authority of patriarchal times, it is certain that, as 
far as they denote a new era in human affairs, and a total 
cessation of misery and strife, such a period has not yet arrived ; 
nor does it, in the present turbulent and convulsed state of 

‘man, appear much more likely to take place than it did when 
the Cumzan Sibyl first kindled with the enthusiasm of pro- 
phetic anticipation. After all, however, a very different view 
of the meaning and application of Virgil’s IVth Eclogue has 
been taken in Mr. Penn’s ingenious work on that subject, 
(M. R. Vol. lxix. N.S. p. 412.) which Bp. H. could not have 
seen; and which would probably have induced him mate- 
rially to alter this ‘ Dissertation,’ or to have wholly sup- 
pressed it. , 

The Bishop does not appear to us to have adduced any new 
arguments or facts in support of the Resurrection, which occu- 
pies four of the nine sermons in this volume: but he has &tated 
the well-known proofs with his characteristic perspicuity and 
force. The discrepancies in the several accounts of that great 
event do not appear difficult to be reconciled; nor are the 
more in number or degree than those which we should find in 
the narrative which different persons would give of any recent 
fact, that comprehended a diversity of incidents and a mul- 
tiplicity of circumstances. Where the -action is complex, 
and the narrators are numerous, a difference does not neces- 
sarily 
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sarily imply inconsistency; and, where an agreement prevails 
with respect to the principal fact, the testimony is not only 
not invalidated, but it is even strengthened, by some dis- 
cordance with respect to the subordinate details. If we had 
found less apparent discrepancy in the details of the Resur- 
rection, the event itself would not have been so satisfactorily 
supported as it now is; since the appearance of collusion, 
which a more literal uniformity in the testimony would 
have produced, would proportionally have diminished its 
credibility. 

In vindicating the doctrine of the Atonement, Dr. Horsley 
allows that | 


‘ Those who speak of the wrath of God as appeased by Christ’s 
sufferings speak, it must be confessed, a figurative language. The 
Scriptures speak figuratively when they ascribe wrath to God. 
The Divine nature is insusceptible of the perturbations of passion ; 
and when it is said that God is angry, it is a figure which conveys 
this useful warning to mankind, that God will be determined by 
his wisdom, and by his providential care of his creation, to deal 
with the wicked as a prince in anger deals with rebellious subjects. It 
is an extension of the figure when it is said that God’s wrath is by 
any means appeased. It is a figure, therefore, if it be said that 
God’s wrath is appeased by the sufferings of Christ.’ —‘ But 
nothing hinders but that the sufferings of Christ, which could only 
in a figurative sense be an appeasement or satisfaction of God's 
wrath, might be, in the most literal meaning of the words, a satis- 
faction to his justice.’ 


Here it is a little remarkable that, while the author is 
representing God as insusceptible of wrath, he yet talks of his 
dealing ‘ with the wicked as a prince in anger deals with his 
rebellious suljects. We all know that the anger of earthly 
princes is not usually of a very mitigated kind; and, when it 
is inflamed by the appearance of rebellion, it has been known 
to transgress the bounds not only of charity but of justice, and 
to be a species of anger not restrained by any moral considera- 
tions. When, also, the Bishop describes the sufferings of 
Christ as being ‘in the most literal sense of the words a satis- 
faction’ to the Divine justice, he does not render much more 
honour to the character of the Deity than if he had stated 
those sufferings to be a satisfaction to his vengeance: for how 
can we appreciate the mild characteristics of that justice which 
is not to be appeased except by the sufferings of the innocent ? 
Yet the R. R. author has expressly declared that ‘the suffer- 
ings of Christ,’ though not * an appeasement of God’s 
wrath,’ are ‘in the most literal meaning of the words a 
satisfaction to his justice.” At p.273. it is asked, * What 
must be the enormity of that guilt which Gon’s MERcy could 
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not pardon, till the only begotten Son of God had undergone its 
punishment ?? Cannot that mency, which is infinite, pardon 
the temporal offences of frail and imperfect beings without 
the infliction of torture on the purest virtue and innocence ? — 
Like many other theologians, in discussing the topic of the 
Atonement, Bishop Horsley makes a separation between the 
puslice and the mercy of God: but can one of these divine 
attributes ever be in opposition to the other? In the bosom of 
erring man, there may be a separation between justice and 
mercy: but, in the unerring mind of the Universal Father, 
these two qualities can never be disjoined, and, whatever 
he wills, he must necessarily will both in justice and in 
mercy. 

In another part of this volume, the learned author has 
advocated the doctrine of human liberty, which he attempts 
to reconcile with the Divine omniscience, but not perhaps 
in a manner that will be generally satisfactory. We will quote 
a passage on this abstruse yet interesting subject : 

‘However difficult the thing may be for the human apprehen- 
sion, the predetermination of all things which is implied in the 
idea of the Divine omniscience, leaves men no less morally free, 
and makes their future doom no less subject to the contingency of 
their own actions, than if nothing were foreseen, nothing decreed 
in consequence of foreknowledge. The foreknowledge of an action, 
and the purpose of reward or punishment arising from that fore- 
knowledge, being no more a cause of the action to which reward 
or peter will be due, than the knowledge of any past action, 
and the resolution of certain measures to be taken in consequence 
of it, are causes of the action which give rise to the resolution ; 
the knowledge of a fact, whether the thing known be past or 
future, being quite a distinct thing from the causes that produce 
it. Neither the foreknowledge therefore.of the Deity, though 
— and infallible, nor any predestination of individuals to 

appiness or misery, which may necessarily result from that 
foreknowledge, however unaccountable the thing may seem, is 
any impediment to human hberty; nor is any man’s doom 
decreed, unless it be upon a foresight of his life and character.’ 
(Pp. 295, 296.) 

We confess that it does not appear to us that even the saga- 
city of Bishop Horsley has here thrown much light over this 
metaphysical abyss. 
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Art. XII. Transactions of the Geological Society, established 
November 13.1807. VolumeIV. Part I. 4to. pp. 116. Sewed. 
W. Phillips. 1816. © 

9): the three articles which compose this commencement of 

another volume of the Geological Transactions, the first 
and by far the most extensive is intitled, 


Observ- 
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Observations on the Geology of Northumberland and Durham. 
By N. J. Winch, Esq. Hon. Mem. of the Geol. Soc. — In 
drawing up this important paper, Mr. Winch has combined 
the scattered remarks of others with the substance of his own, 
so as to present a general outline of the geology of a district 
celebrated for its mineral treasures; accompanied by short 
descriptions of its appropriate strata, a coloured map illus- 
trative of its principal formations, and tabular sections of the 
workings. He commences his report with a short account of 
the red sand-stone which prevails in the south-eastern part of 
the county of Durham, and which is connected with a nume- 
rous series of associated layers of white, grey, or red sand- 
stone, — red or blue shale, —coaly matter, in thin seams, — 
and gypsum, in nodules or beds. This sand-stone, from its 
great depth and other characters, appears to be analogous to 
that extensive formation of the same substance and colour 
which, in Nottinghamshire, lies to the west of the magnesian 
lime-stone. This last mentioned rock, which stretches towards 
Shields and Tynemouth, narrowing as it proceeds northwards, 
overlies the coal-measures, and is now too well known to 
require that we should dilate on its properties. Its local 
affections, however, as they are recorded by Mr. Winch, will 
be found deserving of attention. Among the few vestiges 
which it offers of organic remains, one of the most remark- 
able is the impression of a fish which seems to have belonged 
to the genus Chetodon. It also furnishes specimens of the 
cast of an encrinite, of a reticulated alcyonium, of bivalves 
resembling muscles, &c. 

In his delineation of the extensive coal-fields of Newcastle 
and Sunderland, the author advances little that is new : but he 
treats this valuable department of his subject with so much dis- 
tinctness, that a person unacquainted with its constitution and 
features needs scarcely apply to any other source of inform- 
ation. ‘The organic remains which occur in this. division of 
the survey, and one of the most considerable of the basaltic 
dykes in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, which intersects 
the strata and has obviously charred the coal adjacent to 
itself, suggest notices that will be perused with interest even 
by the curious in geology. 


‘ Whatever be the throw or difference of level occasioned in the 
coal-measures by these dykes, it never happens, as might be ex- 
pected, that a precipitous face of rock is left on the elevated side ; 
or that the lower side is covered by an alluvial deposit, which con- 
nects the inequality of the beds that are in situ; but the surface 
of the ground covering the vein is rendered level by the absolute 
removal of the rocky strata on the elevated side. The same phe- 
nomena have been observed in other parts of the kingdom; and 
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render evident the operation of a most powerful agent employed 
in tearing up the surface, and in dispersing the fragments of the 
ruin. 

‘In the coal-measures near the edges of those dykes, rounded 
pebbles, of sand-stone and fragments of coal cemented together by 
sand, are sometimes met with; as in Lawson Main, Sheriff Hill, 
and Montagu Main collieries. 

‘Galena has been found in a dyke in Willington colliery, and 
a small string of the same ore has been observed in the main dyke 
at Whitley. A salt spring issues from a slip in Birtley colliery. 

‘ The dykes are an endless source of difficulty and expence to 
the coal-owner, throwing the seams out of their levels, and filling 
the mines with water and fire-damp. At the same time they are 
not without their use; when veins are filled, as is often the case, 
with stiff clay, numerous springs are dammed up and brought to 
the surface; and by means of downcast dykes, valuable beds of 
coal are preserved, which would otherwise have cropped out and 
been lost altogether. Thus the high-main, the five-quarter, and 
the seven-quarter coal seams would not now have existed, in the 
country to the north of the main dyke, but for the general depres- 
sion of the beds occasioned by that chasm.’ 


The order, nature, and thickness of the respective strata, 
which have been ascertained in the different collieries of this 
district, are minutely registered in 19 continuous pages ; thus 
forming a valuable document, which may be consulted as a 
standard of comparison with similar formations in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Winch next proceeds to mention the different mineral 

springs which occur within the boundaries of the coal-field. 
Of these the most common are of a chalybeate character, but 
some are impregnated with common salt; and one in parti- 
cular, recently analyzed by Dr. Clanny, will probably be 
found useful in medicine. 
_ The author’s observations on the noxious airs of coal-pits, 
though short, are judicious; and, as they relate to a subject 
of distressing importance, we conceive it to be our duty to 
promote their publicity. 


§ The choak-damp, the fire-damp, and the after-damp, or stythe, 
are the miners’ terms for the gases with which the coal-mines are 
affected ; and of these, the second, both from its immediate violence 
and as occasioning the other kind of damps, is the most to be 
dreaded. ‘The accidents arising from it have become more com- 
mon of late years, but it should not for a moment be supposed 
that they arise from any want of skill or attention in the profes- 
sional surveyors of the mines. The following seem to be the 
causes in which the gas originates. 

‘rst. The coal appears to part with a portion of carburetted 
hydrogene, when newly exposed to the atmosphere; a fact ren- 
dered probable by the well-known circumstance of the coal being 
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more inflammable when fresh from the pit than after long exposure 
to the air. 2d. The pyritous shales that form the floors of the 
coal-seams decompose the water that lodges in them, and this pro- 
cess is constantly operating on a great scale in the extensive wastes 
of old mines. In whatever mode we suppose the gas to be gene- 
rated, it is disengaged abundantly from the High Main, but more 
particularly from the Low Main coal-seam, and that in a quantity 
and with a rapidity that are surprising. It is well known that 
the gas frequently fires in a shaft long before the coal-seam is 
reached by the sinkers; and that the pit-men occasionally open 
with their picks crevices in the coal or shale, which emit 700 
hogsheads of fire-damp in a minute. These blowers (as they are 
termed) continue in a state of activity for many months together, 
and seem to derive their energy from communicating with immense 
reservoirs of air. All these causes unfortunately unite in the deep 
and valuable collieries situated between the great north road and 
the sea. Their air-courses are 30 or 40 miles in length, and here, 
as might be expected, the most tremendous explosions ensue. 

‘ The after-damp, or stythe, which follows these blasts, is a mix- 
ture of the carbonic acid and azotic gases, resulting from the com- 
bustion of the carburetted hydrogene in atmospheric air, and more 
lives are destroyed by this than by the violence of the fire-damp. 

‘To guard against these accidents, every precaution is taken 
that prudence can devise, in conducting and in ventilating the 
mines. Before the pit-men descend, waste-men, whose business is 
to examine those places where danger is suspected to lurk, tra- 
verse with flint-mil!s the most distant and neglected parts of the 
workings, in order to ascertain whether atmospheric air circulates 
through them. Large furnaces are kept burning at the upcast 
shafts, in aid of which at Wall’s End colliery a powerful air-pump, 
worked by a steam-engine, is employed to quicken the draft: this 
alone draws out of the mine 1000 hogsheads of air in a minute. 
A kind of trap-door, invented by Mr. Buddle, has also been ine 
troduced into the workings of this colliery. This is suspended 
from the roof by hinges, wherever a door is found necessary to 
prevent the escape of air. It is propped up close to the roof ina 
horizontal position ; but in case of an explosion the blast removes 
the prop, when the door falls down and closes the aperture.’ 


The metalliferous or lead-mine measures compose the north- 
ern and western boundaries of the coal-field. Some of the 
members of the metalliferous formation coincide with those of 
the coal-districts ; such as coal, shale, and sand-stone: but other 
rocky masses, as the mill-stone grit, sand-stone with impres- 
sions of marine-shells, shale and lime-stone, with the encrinal 
fossil, chert, and basalt, serve to discriminate the lead-toine 
measures. ‘lables of the substances traversed at the different 
workings are subjoined; and the nature of the several sand- 
stones, lime-stones, basalts, &c. of the formation, is detailed. 

‘ The variety of carbonate of lime called satin-spar forms a thin 
stratum in a bed of black slate-clay, which crops out at — 
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close to the brewery. The specimens are generally intersected 
by veins of iron-pyrites and slate-clay. Some buildings stand 
upon the bank out of which this mineral was quarried, and the pro- 
prietor, to save them from being undermined, has built a wall close 
to the face of the rock ; so that satin-spar is no longer to be pro- 
cured, and is become a scarce mineral.’ 


In the lime-stone, shale, and sand-stone of this formation, 
are found madrepores, millepores, vertebral columns of the 
cap encrinite, pectinites, large oysters, impressions of arce, 
anomia, &c.— The lime-stones are the most productive in 
lead-ore, and next to them the stratum of sand-stone called 
hazles. In prosecuting his examination of this mining field, 


' Mr. Winch specifies some of the most remarkable veins of 
-lead, with their bearings, qualities, &c., the varieties of lead- 


ore and of other mineral substances‘obtained from the veins, 
and six mineral springs, which have been discovered in this 
range of his observations. A separate section is allotted to 
the consideration of the beds on the banks of the Tweed, 
from Dryburgh towards the east, which differ materially from 


_ the usual lead-mine measures. — The porphyritic formations 


of the Cheviot Hills are likewise shortly discussed. 

On the surface of all the formations, and imbedded in the 
soil, are found blocks, or detached masses of various rocks, 
as of blue corralloid lime-stone, closely grained sand-stone, 
hard black basalt, porphyry, and porphyry-slate. 


‘ Considerable quantities of marl have been discovered on the 


“west side of the river Till, in situations which seem to have been the 


bottoms of lakes; and in this alluvial matter horns of some species 
of bos and cervus are found imbedded. The marl is of a light 
grey colour, and contains bivalve and univalve shells which retain 
their pearly lustre. This substance has been noticed at Wark, 
Sunnylaws, Learmouth, Mindrum, the Hagg, the Hopper, and at 
several other places in that neighbourhood. It probably rests in 
some places on the beds that I have described as prevailing on the 
banks of the Tweed, and at others on porphyry or grey-wacké.’ 


This communication, in its entire form, and with its ae- 
companying plates and appendices, will form a valuable article 
in the library of every coal-owner. 

On a Whin Dyke traversing Lime-stone in the County of 
Northumberland. By the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, M.P. 
F.R.S. Vice-President of the Geol. Soc.— The most re- 
markable circumstance contained in this very brief notice 
is the deterioration of the lime-stone in the vicinity of the 
trap-vein. 

Description of an insulated Group of Rocks of Slate and 
Green-stone in Cumberland and Westmoreland, on the East Side 
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of Appleby, between Melmerby and Murton. By the Rev. W. 
Buckland, Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Ox- 
ford, and M.G.S. — Of the local anomalies and disturbances 
which are here recorded, we could convey no megs idea 
without transcribing a large portion of Mr. Buckland’s paper, 
and referring to the plates. It seems to result, however, from 
this gentleman’s ingenious investigation, that the red sand- 
stone of the plain of Carlisle is identical with that which 
traverses the vales of Cheshire, Salop, Lancashire, and York- 
shire, — the repository of the gypsum and rock-salt quarries, 
—and is 2 more recent deposition than the magnesian lime- 
stone, which is incumbent on the upper strata of the principal 


English coal- fields. : 





Art. XIII. The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the Construction 
of a gay Flower-Garden. With Observations on the best Me- 
thods of preventing the Depredations of Insects. By the Au- 
thoress of Botanical Dialogues, and Sketches of the Physiology 
of Vegetable Life. - Illustrated by ‘Two engraved Plans. 12mo. 
pp-74. 48.6d. Boards. Colburn. 1816. 


\ 7 cannot refrain from expressing the satisfaction that we 

feel, in marking the growing attention which the study of 
botany now receives from the female sex: — from those who 
are so peculiarly fitted to become the admirers of plants and 
flowers. The terms and modes of expression, which the 
Linnéan system introduced into botanical works, for a long time 
rendered the cultivation of this science rather objectionable to 
delicate feclings: but the writings of Professor Martyn, and 
more recently those of the distinguished president of the Lin- 
néan Society, have happily restored to botany that purity and 
loveliness which it ought never to have lost. 

The small work before us is composed with the laudable view 
of giving instructions for the formation of a gay and mingled 
flower-garden, without any great extent of ground, or the 
intermixture of fountains, statues, or temples; in short, with- 
out any considerable sacrifice of property. It is meant to 
guide the exertions of ladies, who, with limited means, have 
a taste for what is beautiful and ornamental; and the views of 
the fair author are rather happily expressed in a few lines: * It 
is not only the amusement of the present moment that I seek 
to afford. ‘To use and not to fatigue the understanding, to 
interest and not to absorb the mind, is the true art by which 
happiness is to be attained; and while from the wonderful 
structure of the creature, we are led to the contemplation of 
the Creator, we shall find this a move certain panacea to the 
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dail ins of human life, than all that the dissipation 
of the gilded hours of indiscriminate society has ever been 
able to afford.’ (P. 41.) 

We are here presented with short but comprehensive di- 
rections for laying out flower-beds, which are illustrated by two 
plans. The breadth of those beds that are represented is such, 
that the plants are every where readily within the reach.of the 
hand, without the necessity of treading on the garden mould ; 
and the shape which the fair author prefers is lunated, waving, 
or irregular. To enable her readers to attempt susonaidlig 
the formation of a varied and brilliant flower-garden, she has 
also given a catalogue of common herbaceous plants, with their 
colours, as they appear in each season from February to | 
August; and short notices are added, stating the varieties of 
colour, with any peculiarity in the for:n or habit of the species. 
Both Latin and English names are given, and the former are 
carefully accented.. ‘The writer also discusses, in rather a 
cursory manner, the best modes of securing plants from the 
ravages of insects; and we agree with her in thinking that 
the most certain way of accomplishing this object, without 
risking the health of the plant, is to gather the insects care- 
fully, and then destroy them. ‘The humanity of the fair di- 
rectress recommends that snails should be instantly immersed 
in water, as the surest and most gentlc mode of extinguishing 
life. ‘The appetites of other aniwais are also mentivued, as 
affording the means of destroying insects; and here she 
takes occasion to relate a little anecdote of a hen, with her 
brood of chickens, obtaining admission tio a yaruen, and 
completely clearing several rose-trees {/ora the aphides which 
infested them. In addition to these remarks, we beg to state. 
the great advantage that we have known to arise tiom bury- 
ing slices of potatoe near the roots of plants, where the wire- 
worm abounded: thus attracting the insects as by a bait, and 
enabling us to destroy them. Slices of turnip have in a similar 
manner been used with singular success, to save whole fields 
of wheat from the ravages of the slug. 

The necessity of preserving the leaves and stems of bulbous 
plants from injury, and suffering them to decay of themselves, 
is well urged by the author ; and we hope that she may induce 
her fair readers to inquire more deeply into the very interest- 
ing subject of Vegetable Physiology. 

his little volume is written in an easy and agreeable style ; 
occasionally, however, indulging in expressions rather singular 
than accurate, and somewhat bordering on the phraseology of 
the séntimental novel. ‘Thus we have ‘ paucity of colour,’ « the 


visual, the olfactory, and the saporijic senses,’ &c. The term 
recrements 
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recriements is used for secretions, or elaborated juices; though 
its ‘true import is that of something superfluous, and rather 
injurious than useful to the plant. Our duty, moreover, will 
not permit us to dismiss this publication without adverting to 
the numerous and inexcusable typographical errors, which 


abound particularly in the list of plants to which we have 
already alluded. 





Art. XIV. Flora Tonbridgensis; or a Catalogue of Plants grow- 
ing wild in the Neighbourhood of Tonbridge Wells, arranged 
according to the Linnzan System, from Sir J. E. Smith’s Flora 
Britannica. With Three Plates of rare Plants. By T.F. Forster, 
F.L.S., &c. Small 8vo. pp.216. gs. Boards. Arch. 1816. 


T= study of indigenous plants is now prosecuted in 
this country with such ardour and accuracy of research, 
that scarcely a district in England is unable to boast of a to- 
lerably accurate catalogue of all the plants which it presents, 
with the particular situations in which they are found. By a 
correct knowlege of the habitats of plants, we have it often in 
our power to ascertain mistakes, to reconcile synonyms, and 
to make nearly the same use of wild-growing plants as of a well 
arranged and carefully named Herbarium. Some districts, 
indeed, are little adapted to become the subjects of such local 
publications: those, for example, which lie in the neighbour- 
hood of large manufacturing cities; where the advanced state 
of agriculture, and the factitious fertility and slightly varying 
surface of the svil, offer but a seanty reward to the laborious 
peregrinations of the botanist. It is rather a melancholy con- 
fession, which as lovers of the science we are constrained to 
make, that the draining of morasses, the inclosing of heaths 
and commons, in a word, the improvement of the produc- 
tive powers of the soil, are in this view regarded by us with 
regret: — but, happily for the solace of such feelings, when 
we look to the mountainous districts of England, to Scotland 
with her Hebrides, and to the sister-shores of Ireland, we still 
see many extensive tracts of country abundantly fitted for the 
growth of native plants, and apparently incapable of being 
ever forced into a state of tillage. 

The vicinity of Tonbridge, which furnishes the field for 
Mr. Forster’s observations, is yet, considering its limited 
extent, rich in botanical treasures; though now less abundant 
than formerly, owing to the progress of improvement. Since 
the year 1795, Mr. F. has been in the habit of paying a 
summer-visit to Tonbridge Wells; and on these occasions his 
attention was naturally attracted by the numerous plants 
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growing wild in the neighbourhood, many of them curious 
and rare. To these circumstances we are indebted for the 
present publication, which we have perused with considerable 
satisfaction: — but the district of Tonbridge has suffered 
materially, in a botanical point ef view, from the inroads of 
agriculture, and the ameliorated temperature of the air. The 
author will best state the extent of the grievance in his own 
words : 

‘ From the numerous new inclosures of the forests and heaths, 


and from most of the bogs being dried up, having deep drains cut 
through them, many scarce plants are now lost, or very rarely 


to be found, which formerly grew in abundance ; for example, 


Splachnum Ampullaceum, or Purple Bottle-Moss, which grew on 
the bog in Waterdown Forest, in the way from the high rocks to 
Groombridge, is not now to be met with. The little scarce plant 
the Blasia Pusilla, or Dwarf Blasia, which the author found in 
abundance two years ago, is gone, the lane where it grew being 
drained and made wider. From the above circumstances, the 
temperature of the air seems very much altered; for the rocks 
which used to produce so maiiy scarce mosses and lichens are 
now so dry as hardly to produce any.’ ( Preface, p. vi.) 


As to the mode in which the present work is conducted, 
we may observe that the author has followed Sir James 
Smith with regard to the whole of the plants described in the 


- Flora Britannica of that writer ; though not always with respect 


to the English names of mosses. ‘The genus Jungermannia 
has been arranged in conformity to the excellent monograph 


-of Mr. Hooker. The Lichens have been named on the 


authority of Acharius in his Methodus Lichenum; and the 
Conferve on that of Dillwyn, whose British Conferve is de- 
servedly considered as a standard work. With regard to the 
tribe of Fungi, Mr. Sowerby, in his catalogue and figures of 


English Fungi, has been the author’s uniform guide. Through- 


out the volume before us, careful reference is every where 
made to the Flora Britannica, and the other publications 
above mentioned; so tl&t the descriptions of the plants 


; enumerated may at once be found. Varieties are always 


noted carefully, and often marked by a distinctive name. 
Mr. Forster occasionally states his obligations to that accurate 
botanist, Mr. Birner; and he has been indebted to Mr. J. G. 
Bicheno for a new arrangement of a portion of the genus 
Juncus, under the name Luzula: a designation, we presume, 
taken from Bauhin, who has termed the Juncus Campestris, 
Gramen Luzule Marimum. We must be permitted, however, 
to enter our protest against the introduction of this generic 
term; and to add that we prefer an adherence to the com- 
monly admitted arrangement. — Under the genus —- 
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find a species named by Mr. Forster Decumbens, which he 
states to be ‘a new species first found at Hastings, near 
Bulverhithe.’ We regret that he has not introduced any 
description of this plant: but we fear that it is merely a variety 
of the Diffusus, as we have observed the species of this genus 
to present very considerable diversities in consequence of 
situation. 

Mr. F. modestly expresses his fears that his catalogue of 
the plants of the class Cryptogamia may contain several errors: 
but we have great pleasure in congratulating him on the state 
in which he has presented this part of his work; — a circum- 
stance peculiarly creditable when we recollect the difficulties 
of cryptogamic investigation, and the comparatively unsettled 
state in which the plants of this class still remain. In namin 
many of the mosses, lichens, &c., however, he has ehaftihed 
them in a manner of which we cannot by any means approve. 
Gymnostomum Truncatum is named Blunt-fruited Bryum, and 
other species after the same mode. Andrea is rendered by 
Jungermannia, Tetraphis by the term Mnium, and the name 
Bryum is given as the corresponding English designation to 
many species of Grimmia, Dicranum, and Trichostomum. 
Wherever we are not in possession of a proper English term, 
it is certainly most advisable to retain unchanged the correct 
systematic name. Te/raphis is a word as easily acquired and 
recollected as Mnium ; while the employment of the term Bryum 
in a sense so extended surely leads to confusion, and is by no 
means more pleasing to an English ear than Grimmia, 
Dicranum, or any of the others just mentioned. The forma- 
tion of a correct system of English names for plants would, no 
doubt, be a very difficult task; and we question much whether 
even the industrious perseverance of great talents could accom- 
plish it in such a manner as to obtain for it general currency. 
We conceive that it should be the study of all botanists to avail 
themselves of every opportunity of bringing into general and 
familiar use the Linnéan names of plants; many of which 
are highly classical, and recall to the mind the most pleasing 
ideas ; such as Andromeda, Adonis, and Tropeolum : — while 
others serve admirably to conceal ideas which in vulgar lan- 
guage would be highly disgusting; such as Aristolochia, 
Ficaria, Pedicularis, and many more of the same character. 
Pedicularis Sceptrum, a splendid individual of the Northern 
Flora, furnishes a singular instance of the efficacy of a dead 
language in veiling an offensive and contemptible image, so 
that it may be coupled without any striking absurdity even 
with the ensign of royal power. To prove the total unfitness 
of many English names of plants for common use, we pos 
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only refer to such appellations as Cotyledon Umbilicus, Polygonum 
Persicaria, and Cardamine Pratensis. A gradual progress, 
however, is now making in the introduction of the Linnéan 
names of plants into common conversation ; and the terms 
Geranium, Hydrangea, Fuchsia, and others of the same kind, 
have long been familiarly in the mouth of every body. Such 
terms, indeed, are more musical and pleasing to the ear than 
most of our English names of plants. Still, notwithstanding 
all that we have now stated, we feel inclined to suspend our 
decision until the appearance of the long promised English 
Flora of the British islands from the pen of Sir J. E. Smith; 
when we expect to find this difficult task accomplished with 
the same nice discrimination, and elegant taste, which pervade 
his other writings. 

Mr. Forster is already known to botanists as a diligent 
votary of the science, and the present work will add to his 
reputation for persevering and careful research. It is embel- 
lished with coloured plates of Riccta Minima, Hymenophyllum 
Tenbridgense, and Buxbaumia infoliosa, which are pleasing re- 
presentations of the plants in question. 
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Art. ts. A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the present State 
of the Country, and the absolute Necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform. By ines S. Kirke, Esq. 8vo. pp.28. 1s. 6d. 
Souter. 1817. 

The reform proposed by this gentleman is certainly radical ; 
since he contends tor triennial parliaments, universal suffrage, the 
abolition of rotten boroughs, the exclusion of placemen and pen- 
sioners from parliament, the disbanding of the standing army, the 
abolition of sinecures and undeserved pensions, and the diminution 
and controul of the expences of the civil list. All this being done, 
Mr. Kirke thinks that the country will again flourish, the taxes 
be reduced, and the national debt gradually paid off. — Bonaparte 
appears to be a very great favourite with Mr. K.: indeed, he is 
enthusiastic in the praise of the Ex-emperor; and, though he 
qualifies this praise by saying that it is only as a soldier that he 
admires him, we contess that the language which he adopts in 
speaking of Napoleon rather surprized us as proceeding from the 
pen of so warm an admirer of public liberty. Nothing is more 
injurious to the progress of true reform, than the intemperate alle- 
gations that are scattered throughout such publications as the 

resent ; they startle a number of well-meaning persons who are 

Friends to improvement, but apprehensive of meddling with esta- 
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blished usages ; and they furnish a most convenient handle to those 
whose interest it is to continue existing abuses. 


Art. 16. A Letter to P. Bastard, Esg., M.P. for the County of 
Devon, on the Expediency and Necessity of a Parliamentary 
Reform. By Anglicanus. 8vo. pp.16. ‘Chapple. 
Anglicanus is another decided advocate for parliamentary reform, 

and attributes the great convulsions of nations, throughout the range 

of antient as well as modern history, to the neglect of timely at- 
tention to such a measure. Rome fell by the corruption of its 
government: the French Revolution was caused by the vices of 
the nobility, and the consequent oppression of the people; and 
what consequences are we, he asks, to expect from the riot and 

corruption of our public elections? what but the support of a 

wasteful minister like Mr. Pitt, and the discredit of an advocate of 

peace’ and liberty like Mr. Fox? These remarks, and a few his- 
torical references to the practice of our Saxon ancestors, compose 
the whole of this short tract. 


Art.17. A Defence of the Constitution of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as by Law established, against the innovating and 
levelling Attempts'of the Friends to Annual Parliaments and 
Universal Suffrage. By the Right Honourable John Somers, 
Lord Somers. 8vo. pp. 95. 28.6d. Rodwell. 1817. 

The name of Somers is so grateful to the readers of our history, 
that a political essay*from a descendent of the illustrious defender 
of the rights of Englishmen cannot fail to excite the attention of 
all who take an interest in the discussions of the day. The 
present pamphlet includes a great variety of matter, but is more 
particularly directed against the doctrine of equal representation 
in parliament; and, perhaps, those who know that the noble 
author is connected in politics with the Opposition, and has sacri- 
ficed to consistency in his Whig-principles the various advantages 
that might have resulted from his proselytism to ministers, will 
not be disposed to listen unfavourably to arguments which might 
be suspicious in the mouth of a writer of a different stamp. 
Indeed, in vindicating the cause of tempcrate reform, Lord 8. 
asserts’ his claim to be ranked by the side*ot his distinguished 
ancestor ; while he condemns, in the most pointed terms, those 
who have abused the season of public distress to circulate absurd 
exaggerations, and to stimulate the people in a manner calculated 
to indispose all moderate men to their cause. The more we look 
back to the history of the ‘failures of plans of reform, the more 
we Shall have reason to consider these precipitate advocates as the 
authors of their own overthrow. Such was the case among our 
southern neighbours; and such also has, more than once, been the 
fate of schemes of, reform among ourselves ; not pushed indeed to 
the awful extent of the French ‘proceedings of 1793, but carried 
to a length that engaged the public attention, and might have led 
to considerable national benefit, had the directors of the cause 
been willing to abate a proportion of their demands. We have no 
occasion'to go farther than the question of Catholic-emancipation ; 
the claimants of which, by refusing the veto, have caused their own 
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disappointment year after year; while, from the proceedings at 
the end of the Session of 1812, there seemed every reason to think 
that they would have been successful, had they consented to satisfy 
the scruples of a very numerous and well intentioned part of the 
ublic. 
: A similar disposition is discovered by Lord Somers in his dif- 
ferent observations on our foreign policy. Adverting to the grand 
source of our national pressure, we mean our enormous taxation, 
he.intreats his readers to consider the dangers with which we have 
struggled; and to keep in mind that our very expensive exertions 
were, in the opinion of our rulers at least, necessary for our 
existence as a nation. He concludes by an explanation of his 
privete feelings ; and by intreating his political friends not to jud 
im severely, if the pressure of circumstances has drawn from him 
a series of declarations differing from those which they are apt to 
regard as necessary ingredients in their political creed. 


Art. 18. The Coaltion and France: translated from the French. 
8vo.. pp. 160. 6s. Boards. Pople. 1817. 

This production is composed in what may be called le vrai sens 
Frangais, being full of complaints of the harsh treatment received 
from the allies, and of the means which may yet be embraced by 
Frenchien for vindicating their independence and teaching their 
neighbours to respect their frontiers. It consists of two parts; 
the first being a list of grievances and a series of accusations; the 
second, an exposition of the means of redeeming France from her 
present humiliation. All the allied powers are very roughly 
used here, and England is distinguished by pre-eminent accus- 
ations; to such a length, indeed, that even our chastisement of 
Algiers is held, out as an object of jealousy. We have still, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of seeing that, amid all these angry effusions, 
#2 sentiment of esteem and even of admiration finds its way into 
the mind of the writer, as well as of his countrymen at large ; 
while in the case of the other allies, particularly Prussia, the 
passton haineuse, is unqualified by any alleviating consideration, 
and is at times accompanied by contempt. 

Only a few days were’allowed for the existence of this work in 
France ; it being suppressed on the application, as it has been 
said, of the allied powers, but more probably by means of the 
French police alone, actuated as the government is by an anxious 
wish to avoid any offence to other courts. The composition runs 
in short pithy sentences, addressed much more to the passions 
than to the judgment; the author bringing against the allies a 
number of ridiculous charges, such as an intention of partitioning 
France; and urging the Bourbons to look for the union of their 
subjects, not in a conciliating treatment of parties, but in pointing 
the energies of the nation to one grand object,—the assertion of its 
independence. These, and the other inflammatory passages with 
which the pamphlet is filled, may dispose our readers to consider 
France as in a very troubled and precarious state: but we would 
remind them that our neighbours are in the habit of talking 
largely and confidently; and that a prodigious: interval prevails 
pra betwee: 
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between the threat and the performance. It cannot be doubted’ 
that the public in France feel sore at the double mvasion, at 
the imposition of contributions, and at the necessity of main- 
taining the force which overawes them: but not the slightest ap-: 
prehension exists that this irritation will be kindled into combus- 
tion; the chances would be altogether against such an attempt; . 
and the return of better times, from a favourable harvest’ and 
increasing commerce, will, ere long, accomplish a considerable 
diminution of the actual state of discontent. 


Art. 19. Hints to Radical Reformers, and Materials for True. 
| ) 8yo. pp. 164. Hatchard. 1817. 
_ In the title of this pamphlet, much more is promised, in point 
of comprehensiveness at least, than the author performs ; since, 
instead of the general merits of reform, he confines himself in a 
great degree to the situation of the sister-kingdom, and to the 
discussion of particular questions. Among these is the system of 
tithes ; in treating of which, without declaring himself hostile to 
the principle, the writer complains loudly of the present mode of 
tithing farmers, and declares that it opens a wide door for abuse 
and persecution. To this remark we do not refuse our assent, as 
long as it is chiefly restricted to Ireland: but, in England, the 
essential evil consists less in personal injury than in an almost 
imperceptible but serious obstacle to the progress of agricultural 
improvement. Though the author appears to be a sincere friend 
to Catholic-emancipation, he declares that this boon cannot be 
safely granted unless the Catholics as a body, priests and laymen, 
openly renounce and solemnly abjure the doctrines of ‘ no faith 
with heretics, of subjects being absolved from their allegiance,” 
and ali other papal tenets that are at variance with good govern- 
ment. That these pernicious doctrines are disavowed by all en- 
lightened and liberal minded Catholics, he acknowleges: but he 
states that many persons in Ireland acted on them so lately as the 
rebellion in 1798; and he farther remarks that those who observe 
What is now passing on the Continent must be aware that the age 
of priestcraft is by no means past, and that the age of bigotry may 
return. His support of religious tolerance is grounded not on scep- 
ticism, which he mentions with pointed condemnation, but on an 
enlightened attachment to the doctrines of the church of England. 
’ The former conduct of our government towards Ireland is very 
warmly reprobated by this writer, and exposed in language rather 
inflated, -perhaps, but of great feeling; while the sentiments of 
foreigners respecting us, both as individuals and as a nation, are 
also discussed (p. 73.) in a manner which we have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing to be in a great: measure correct, — The 
pamphlet concludes by very forcible remarks on the mischief 
arising from the number of Irish landlords, who leave their tenants 
and dependents to be plundered and oppressed by subaltern agents, 
while they.themselves are wasting their time and fortune ‘in the 
luxuries of the British capital. 

We: pass over several of the matters noticed in this miscel+ 
laneous collection ; such as a new plan for tithes ; a recommenda- 
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tion to grant salaries to the Catholic and Dissenting clergy; the 
objections to public schools, particularly for females, &c. With- 
out <a, with the author in all his conclusions, we are satisfied 
that he expresses the genuine dictates of his heart; and that his 
errors are to be ascribed not to party-feeling or inveterate pre- 
judice, but to a certain constitutional ardour which prompts him to 
view the wrongs of his country through a magnifying glass, and to 
describe them to the public by a similar mode of amplification. 


Art. 20. een the Establishment of Provident Institutions, 
called Savings’ Banks ; with a Word of Caution respecting their 
Formation ; and an Appendix, containing a Model for the 
Formation of Savings’ Banks, according to the Plan adopted by 
the Provident Institution established in the Western Part of the 
Metropolis, and by that for the City of London and its Vicinity. 
By John Bowles, Esq. The Third Edition, with Additions. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Richardson. 1817. 

After much verbosity and common-place remark, Mr. Bowles 
comes to the main point of his discussion ; viz. in what way the 
money of depositors in Savings’ Banks is to be refunded, im cases 
in which it has been satdanell in a fluctuating security, suck as 
the public stocks. The Provident Institutions in Westminster, 
Bath, and Exeter, consider the depositors not as proprietors of the 
original sum, but as joint proprietors in the uch 3 and participat- 
ing in its yariations; and Mr. B. deems this a better plan than any 
attempt to determine before-hand the sum to be refunded by the 
managers: because, though in a year like the present, when stocks 
have been so much on the rise, discs would be a large surplus, the 
case may be very different on a future occasion. The rest of the 
pamphlet is mercly explanatory, containing a copy of the regula- 
tions of the Provident Institution of Westminster, with a form for 
the signature of members who cannot personally attend. 


Art. 21. Common Consent the Basis of the Constitution of Eng- 
land; or Parliamentary Reform considered aud tried by the 
Tests of Law and Reason. 8vo. pp.g6. Allman. 1817. 
We have here one of the most complete essays that has been 

published in late years on the topic of parliamentary reform; the 

author having evidently read and reflected largely on his subject, 
and having arranged his matter with considerable care. His de- 
fect, however, as a writer, consists in verbosity; and, as a rea- 
soner, in carrying popular opinions to an extreme: since he has 
no scruple in recommending annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage, or in ascribing all our distress to the partial and unfair na- 
ture of our representation. Much as we are disposed to admire 
the open and manly character of this author, we cannot forbear to 
reeord a dissent from a part, at least, of his opinions ; satisfied as 
we are that reform, introduced under such auspices, would soon 
assume the garb of revolution, and that the antient structure of 
our constitution would sink under the assault. On the other hand, 
we agree with him in lamenting the profuse expenditure of recent 
times, the extended influence of the crown, and the very undue 
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preponderance of certain families in returning our legislative re- 

resentatives.——The pamphlet is dedicated to the Marquis of 
Tavistock, in a strain which manifests, without reserve, the pecu- 
liar feelings of the author, and his eagerness that a ‘sufficient num- 
ber of the old race of English gentlemen should stand forward to 
revive the old law and the old principles.’ 


Art.22. The Character of Passing Events. 8vo. pp. 45. Hatchard. 
1817. 
Not contented with the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 


‘this decided ministerialist calls on the public to support govern- 


ment in measures of additional severity ; Preston, Thistlewood, 
and others now at large, being in his opinion much on a par. with 
the acquitted felons of 1794. ‘This is surely going as far on the 
one extreme as any of his political opponents go on the other; — 
and, moreover, what shall we say to a writer who stigmatizes the 
Bible-Society as an instrument of sedition? and who says, ‘ What 
lenity is due to the times, let it be dealt out by the clemency of 
the crown ; not claimed as a new right of the people.’ In fact, 
the object and spirit of this tract are to support the doctrine of 
passive obedience, and to allot an undue power to ministers at 
the expence of the public. That Englishmen of this stamp can be 
found in the nineteenth century excites a degree of astonishment 
that we cannot readily express; and to combat such doctrines 
would be a waste of words. The result of late events has shewn that 
the powers vested in government have been fully sufficient to check 
the effects of growing discontent; and to multiply punishments, or 
give extension to measures of coercion, can never be estimated as 
sound policy in an enlightened country. 


Art. 23. Skeich of a Plan for a Reformation in the System of Pro- 


vincial Banking, by which the Notes of Country-Bankers may be 

rendered as secure as those of the Bank of England, and the 

Agriculturist, Manufacturer, &c. &c. relieved from the Distress 

and Inconvenience occasioned by the Want of a secure circu- 

lating Medium. By a Country Shopkeeper. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Richardson. 1817. 

This writer proposes what would certainly prove an effectual an- 
tidote to the failure of country-bankers ;— nothing less than open- 
ing an office at which persons possessing stock in the government- 
funds should transfer the same to a public officer, (such as the 
Accomptant-General of the Court of Chancery,) and receive per- 
mission to issue bank-notes to a corresponding amount; and, for 
every note so issued, the public officer in question should be liable 
to make over a sum (10}., 201, or 5ol., according to the amount 
of the note) in default of payment by the issuer. Of the security 
of this new species of paper-currency, no doubt can be felt: but 
the error of the author lies in imagining that the country would be 
benefited by increasing our circulating medium. He does not 
seem, aware that currency forms but a small part of national 
wealth: a part, too, which does not admit of artificial augment- 
ation, since money is of no use but to circulate commodities, and 
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can certainly not perform that office better by receiving an.unna- 
tural increase. 


POETRY and THE DRAMA, 


Art. 24. Panthea: a Tragedy. By William Benett, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law. 8vo. 38. Carpenter. 1817. 

It must be with a powerful touch that the stories of classical 
antiquity are brought back to light on a modern canvas. Any 
defect in the colouring spoils all the charm of such a picture ; 
and, in truth, the success of English imitations of the antient 
drama, whether in style or subject, has been so rare and pre- 
carious, that we know not any ground on which an author could 
more dangerously tread. By a force and originality exclusively 
bis own, Shakspeare has contrived to reconcile us to his extraor- 
dinary representations of Grecian or Roman manners : —seizing 
prominent traits of character, and arraying some leading appro- 
priate sentiments in vivid and irresistible energy of language. 
Addison, again, has enabled Kemble literally to restore Cato to 


his genuine Roman existence; while Corneille and Racine have 


trodden on the consecrated arena of Sophocles and Euripides with 
ng profane steps. Pure classical taste, and flowing musical num- 
bers, inspired by a vigour or a tenderness of the highest cast, 
have indeed immortalized these our gigantic rivals of the French 
theatre. After such combatants, he who enters the same lists 
must be prepared to ‘“ screw his courage to the sticking-place.” 
The present author has no pretensions of a kind sufficiently lofty 
to justify even the momentary thought of such an attempt. If his 
* Panthea™ does not offend by any gross violation of the rules of 
correct composition ; if character is not perverted, nor language 
barbarized’, nor-melody modified into discord; if all these and 
other vulgar faults of the day are avoided, yet an absolute want of 
any striking excellence is betrayed; and the depressing tenour of 
even mediocrity denies to this tragedy, ‘written for the amusement 
of the author’s leisure hours,’ all .chance of either edifying or 
entertaining its readers. 
' We give, however, the last speech of Panthea herself; in order 
that, if our criticism has been in any respect too severe, those who 
peruse may amend it: 


‘ Farewell, thou faithful servant ; may thy soul 
Meet its reward above! — Can I now pause, 
When this poor creature, from regard for me, 
Urged by no other motive, thus could act— 
And can I pause, when he who went before, 
Sealed with his blood the tribute of his love ? 
[ Drawing the sword from Asteria’s breast. 
Sad reeking instrument of death, whose point 
Unfolds the gates of everlasting life ; 
How many in the field in hostile guise 
Hast thou released from this disastrous world ? 
To me thou com’st.a friend—a welcome guest— 
_.', To thee Panthea trusts her fate — nor doubts thy ieee, 
a : An 
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And soon will press thee to her bleeding heart ! — 
Farewell O world— 
Farewell ye painted vanities of life 
That bind the grovelling minds of grosser spirits : 
Farewell pomp and state, and thou resplendent sun, 
That o’er the orbit of this transient globe 
Sheddest thy beam diurnal ; 
No more thy orient light shall wake these eyes, 
Or cheering warmth invigorate this frame! 
Ye groves farewell, to first affection dear, 
Where fondly lingering ’midst your silent shades, 
My Abradates wooed my maiden love: 
No more by ‘me remembered !— And thou my heart, 
That idly tremblest at the thought of death, 
Soon in the tomb thy anxious pulse shall cease, 
To slumber in eternal rest! 
But come thou faithful sword— 
My Abradates’ spirit beckons me— 
See, see, his mangled arm, reft of the hand, 
Points to the grave! his gory visage nods; 
And in the pallid stillness of a corse, 
Seems to upbraid my tardiness !— I come! 
And soon my soul shall blend with thine, my love! 
Panthea comes, and in a last embrace 
Presses thy clay-cold lips, and sinks in death! 
[ She stabs herself, and falls on the body of Abradates. }’ 


Art.25. Rough Sketches of Bath; Imitations of Horace; and 
other Poems. By Q. in the Corner. 8vo. pp.50. Baldwin and 
Co. 1817. 

Q. in the Corner tells us that he is not yet one-and-twenty 
years old. If so, he is really a very promising and clever lad; 
and we do not envy the future follies of Bath the lash that is 
preparing for them. It threatens to become the very scourge of 
Anstey, new fitted with heroic thongs. Mr. Q. writes in the regu- 
lar couplet ; and he displays a facility, and a fancy too, in many 
passages, which are quite refreshing to the weary attention of a 
Reviewer. For example: 


¢ In this distinguished circle you will find 
Many degrees of man, and womankind ; 
All but old women ; saucy Muse, for shame! 
In Bath ‘tis wrong to mention such a name: 
Here, salutary rules exclude all those 
Whom no one hears of, and whom no one knows: 
That no plebeian breathings may infect 
An atmosphere, at all times so select; 
No banker’s clerks these splendid realms invade; 
No folks who carry on a retail trade; 
No actors by profession must appear, 
To act their parts or speak their speeches here : 
Yet even here, amid the crowds you view, 
Tis sometimes difficult to tell who’s who. 
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Subscription-balls are also carried on, 

By those who love to part with one pound one; 
“< Elegant Extracts!” where they keep it up 
Till five or six, and sumptuously sup. 

A time there was, in Gothic days, when all 
Were quite contented with a public ball, — 
None issued invitations, I’ve been told, 

For more than rooms conveniently could hold ; 
They, ignorantly, would have thought it airs, 
To ask their friends and leave them on the stairs; 
But customs alter, folks in times like these, 
Who give a party, call it what they please ; 
The cards once out, it matters not at all 
Whether the drawing-room is large.or small; 
They get a harp the pleasure to enhance, 

And then the thing becomes a private dance. 


‘ Whilst these select abodes their charms display, 
The young pousetting, as the old survey ; 
Many at home remain, and treat their friends, 
With cakes, cards, coffee, and wax candle-ends ; 
How wise are they, who thus, whilst others roam, 
Prefer sequestered joys and stay at home : — 
<¢ At home!” what numberless delights are found, 
What sweet emotions mingle with the sound! 
*Tis said, that far from cities there are those 


‘Who daily in domestic scenes repose ; 


To them their native home appears most dear, 


When doors are closed and none but friends are near: 


But here —to be *“ at home,” is to invite 

Half of the world to crowd your house at night, 
That all the other half may lie awake, 

Scared by the noise your doors and chairmen make : 
Here too it seems domestic joys consist, 

In scandal, crowded rooms, ice-creams and whist: 
Candles and Ladies’ eyes here shine most bright, 
When doth should be extinguished for the night, 
Inventions multiply, white lies abound, — 
Sometimes a solitary TRUTH goes round, 

For those who talk all morning and all night, 
Must znadvertently at times be right. 


Oh! blest retreat; where bounteous dames impart 


The mingled charms of Nature and of Art ; — 
Art puts all faded objects out of sight, 
Whilst Nature kindly brings all things to light ; 


- Ye favoured beaux ! these specimens behold, 


Catching your hearts, who thinks of catching cold? 
Their gowns they shorten too, and each reveals 

A proper quantity of neck and heels : 

But fashions change, and soon we may prepare 

To see the beaux as beautifully bare ; 

Nor should the change surprise us, for the men 


_ Expose themselves a little now and then. 
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Here you will find (the rites of Bacchus done) 
Men of all characters, and men of none: 

Here ancient bucks their withered limbs display, 
Vainly endeavouring to hide decay ; 

Though still the form of symmetry is seen, 

And cork supplies the place where flesh has been ; 
Though stays may compensate for vigour gone : 
Though white of egg cement his whiskers on ; 
Though artificial curls are neatly spread, 

To hide the sad Azatus on his head : 

Can cork, or borrowed curls, Time’s progress stop ? 
Can age be strengthened by a whalebone prop ? 
Do what he will — the number of his years, 
Through all his boyish mummery appears ; 

And whilst the project fails, the vain attempt 
Must render age deserving of contempt.’ 


Such rhymes as the last two of this passage (allowed by the 
French) are not fairly admissible in any species of English verse. 
The passage that follows is alsohappy. We see room, indeed, for 
ample improvement in each extract: the thoughts may be con- 
densed, the language purified, and the versification amended: but 
with every drawback, and due diminution of panegyric, much is 
Jeft to make us laugh, and much to lead us to approve. 


‘ These are thy Follies, Bath, — yet even here 
Some qualifying Virtues oft appear ; 
And having sketched the Errors that pervade, 
Tis fair some light should mingle with the shade. 
All seem aware of what the proverb means, 
‘¢ Charity hides a multitude of sins ;” 
And therefore keep their consciences secure, 
By many benefactions to the poor ; 
Thus Mistress Whist this golden rule regards, 
And gives the poor the cash she wins at cards : 
Thus he who hears a worthy preacher speak 
Against his actions in the former week, 
Buys absolution at an easy rate, 
By placing his donation in the plate. 
At Circulating Libraries we view 
No tempting raftles, or delightful loo ; 
No fair adventurers can there advance 
To try their luck at morning games of chance ; 
No winners seize the spoils, or proudly share 
“ Trifles from Brighton,” or gay Tunbridge ware. 
In these resorts the loungers take their stations, 
And ask to see the last new publications, 
Monthly Reviews, and Poems neatly stitched, 
Novels that tend to prove the world’s bewitched, 
And Ladies’ Magazines just come from town, 
With “ Lines on Love,” and patterns for a gown. 
These Laura views, as if a hasty look 
Could estimate the value of a book; 
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And if some touch of scandal she perceives, 
Some tale initialed, *twixt the uncut leaves, 
She gladly pays the shopman the amount, 

Or begs he'l ut it down to her account. 

Here maiden ladies constantly pursue 
Something they have not read, or “‘ something new.” 
Some seek the reading-room, and there peruse 
According to their tastes, the London news ; 
The politician reads with looks sedate, 

‘«‘ Letters from Paris,” and last night’s debate; 
The female is not happy till she sees 

The daily list of deaths and marriages : 

One, with uncommon thirst of knowledge blest, 
Thinks of herself, unmindful of the rest, 
Seizes the Times, and not content with one, 
Grasps at the Globe, and sits upon the Sun !’ 


We hope to see Q. out of his Corner again very soon. His 
Imitations of Horace are for the most part in good taste: not 
indeed too dike his original, but still superior to many similar at- 
tempts. The pamphlet concludes with a very good-for-nothing 
imitation of Monk Lewis’s Alonzo and Imogine. 


’ Art. 26. Musomania; or the Poct’s Purgatory. 12mo. pp.120. 


48. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 

This little volume consists of a common-place tert, and an amus- 
ing but injudicious common-place book of notes. We shall give our 
readers an extract from each, that they may judge of the correct- 
ness of our designation : : 

¢ Through lanes, lo, shivering Otway creeping ! 
To shun the huckster’s catchpoles, peeping 
With blinking eyes, in hollow sockets, 
Warring slink hands in coinless pockets; 
(Eager for fame ; yet to be seen 
Asham’d), the actress meets — Nell Gwyn ; 
Who, in her gilded chariot dashing, 
From head to foot the poet splasning, 
Titters to see each stain expose 
Some rent in his ill-fitted clothes ; 
This dire mishap his claim bereaving 
Of gracious audience, humbly craving 
From pamper’d manager, (who, lolling 
Yn chair of state, perhaps might call] in 
The culprit wight, half dead with fear, 
Were he but decent to appear,) 
By hunger urged, he begs a roll, 
And, choaked with gorging, yields his soul, 
That. his gaunt phiz,. in nightcap shabby, 
May stare in frontispiece or abbey.’ 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that this often repeated 
story of the manner of Otway’s death is entirely contradicted by 
later testimony ; which ‘may be seen in the preface to the last 
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edition of that poet’s works. .As to the verses, they certainly do 
not demand any criticism. Of the prose we shall exhibit the fol- 
lowing specimen : 

_ ¢ Hager and Montucci lately attacked each other as impostors, 
respecting the Chinese language. Psalmanazar in a London garret 
forged Travels in Formosa, and even fabricated a whole language 
for that island. Lauder asserted that Milton had stolen his finest 
passages from obscure Latin poems, which proved to be extracted 
from the Latin translations of Paradise Lost. Macpherson stands 
charged with the fraudulent fabrication of state-papers, as well as 
Erse poetry; and Ireland’s counterfeit of Shakspeare shows that 
nothing is sacred from such impostures. One of the most unac- 
countable is a Spanish version of Gil Blas, which the title-pa 
pretends to be the original to which Le Sage was indebted, and 
the preface confesses to be a mere literal translation from Le Sage.’ 


The author’s quotations shew that he trusts to a memory not 
always correct, and to scholarship far from accurate. Speaking 
of Juvenal as ‘ writing against Egypt,’ he thus quotes that poet: 


* Qualia demens monstra A:gyptus amat.” 
The original runs thus: 


——— * Qualia demens 
Egyptus portenta colat.” 


In another place, the writer calls the subjoined unmetrical dis- 
tich ‘ a smart epigram! JHe, indeed, ought to have smarted 
for it. | 

Nipér Capitolid que sedit culmine cornix 
‘© Béne est” non potuit dicere, dixit ‘ erit.” 

We will put it into hexameter and pentameter for this classical 
gentleman, who seems a great enemy to Reviewers ; although we 
should think that he might say with Achilles, 


‘¢ The distant Trojans never injured me !” 


Que Capitolino sedit modo culmine corniz 
Est bené, non potuit dicere, dizit erit. 


What a mode of recording, or rather of bothering, a fact is the 
following ! —‘ Queen Elizabeth ordered Spenser 300l. for a flat- 
tering poem !’— The author deserves more than we chuse-to express 
for such a description of the Fairy Queen. be 

We close our extracts with a specimen of ostentatious dis- 
play of various reading, which is almost unique even in this age of 
literary boasting : 

‘ Aijluding to Asmodeus, the lame devil of intrigue and lust, 
released by the young scholar from the enchanted phial, im the 
Diable Boiteux (ridiculously rendered the Devil on Two Sticks), 
The next couplet alludes to Pandora’s box; and the following one 
to the Oracle of the Bottle, in Rabelais. Wilmot was the famous, 
or infamous, Earl of Rochester. Boyse’s life and poems are in 
Anderson’s British Poets. He wrote from a spunging-house to 
Cave, editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a begging note in 
‘Latin, “‘ Hodie teste Deo summo, sine pane, sine. nummo,” &c.. 
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‘ Bellerophon, rashly mounting Pegasus, was precipitated 
blinded into the Aleian plain. A fable, partly copied in several 
of the Arabian Nights, and in Chaucer and Spenser’s tale “ Of 
the wondrous horse of brass, on which a Tartan king did ride,” &c. 
This adventurer’s calamities became proverbial, as in the uncouth 
old pentameter Bellerophonteis solicitudinibus. Milton compares 
them to his own. 

« « To anche son Pittore,’”’ said Corregio.’ 

These shreds and patches, and fag-ends of anecdotes, pervade 
the volume. It is obvious that much more wantonness than wit, 
and much more index-hunting than study or judgment, have been 
employed in their compilation. What is meant by the last sentence 
of the quotation subjoined, we are happy to be ignorant : 

‘«¢ Nolo contra eum scribere qui potest proscribere,” said Pollio. 
Saint Paul, pursuing his maxim of ‘ being all things to all men,”’ 


* recommends this diabolical discretion.’ 


MEDICINE, &c. . 


Art. 27. Memoir on the cutting Gorget of Hawkins, containing an 
Account of an Improvement on that Instrument, and Remarks 
on the Lateral Operation for the Stone. By Antonio Scarpa, 
Member of the National Institute of Italy, &c. &c. Translated 
from the Italian by James Briggs, Surgeon to the Public Dis- 
pensary. 8vo. pp.29. Cadell and Davies. 1816. 

Any proposal for the improvement of the operation for extract- 
ing the rire’ | calculus, coming from so respectable a quarter 
as that of the Professor of Pavia, who is so well known-for the 
zeal and success with which he cultivated his profession, requires 
our serious attention. He observes that ‘ the best method which 
anatomy has hitherto suggested to the surgeon, in the extraction 
of large calculi from the bladder by the perinzeum, is the lateral 
incision of the prostate gland, within certain determinate limits 
of length and depth ; and the prudent resolution of committing the 
rest of the operation to a gentle and gradual dilatation of the neck 
of the urethra and orifice of the bladder.’ This, which is called 
the great lateral method, is generally admitted as the utmost 
degree of perfection to which the operation of lithotomy can be 
carried ; and the only subject of controversy, that now remains, 
concerns the instruments by which it can be most easily and effec- 
tually executed. Cheselden, who brought the lateral method to 
its present state, and established the principles on which it ought to 
be performed, employed a simple knife, with which he opened the 


bladder, with no guide but his correct knowlege of the anatomy 


of the parts: but, to render the operation more easy to surgeons of 
Jess experience than Cheselden, and to reduce it more to a system 
of mere mechanicalrules, Hawkins inventedthe gorget. Thepresent 
author remarks; ‘ He thought that two great advantages would be 

ained by the use of this instrument; one, for instance, of executing 
invariably the lateral incision of Cheselden, the other, of constantly 
guarding the patient through the whole course of the operation 
from injury of the rectum and of the arteria pudica profunda.’ 
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The latter of these objects it is supposed very fully to accom- 
plish, but not the former; and many attempts have accordingly 
been made by subsequent surgeons to remedy the defects of the 
original instrument. These efforts, however, have not been ver 
successful; and in some of them the main principle of the in- 
strument is affected, and those very objects are counteracted for 
which it was originally invented. | 

Not deterred by so mang failures, Prof. Scarpa undertook to 
investigate the subject ; and, endeavouring to compare the ori- 
ginal instrument with the nature of the parts subject to oper- 
ation, he conceives that he discovered its defects. These he 
supposes to arise ‘ from’ the excessive breadth of the director, 
particularly at the point; from a want of sufficient elevation in 
the cutting edge above the level of the groove of the staff; and 
from the uncertain inclination of the a, > the axis of the neck 
of the urethra and prostate gland.’ e have then an exact 
description of the gorget, as altered according to these princi- 
ples, and an account of the manner of operating with it. Nothing 
short of an actual trial of the improved instrument, under a 
variety of circumstances, can fully enable us to judge of its 
merits: but the accurate manner in which it is described, and the 
minute directions given for its employment, will easily enable us 
to put it to the test of experience; and we doubt not that the 
zeal and liberality of some of our countrymen will soon give us 
an opportunity of forming a judgment on this point. 


Art. 28. Observations on Gas-Lights ; being an impartial Inquiry 
concerning the Injurious Effects on the Health of the Commu- 
nity, from the Use of Coal-Gas for Lighting the Metropolis. By 
Candidus. 8vo. 2s. Underwood. 1817. 

In this sensible and well written pamphlet, the author discusses 
the’ merits of the invention of Gas-lights ; as well as the claims of 
the Company which has, to a certain extent, received the sanction 
of the Parliament by its incorporation. After some general remarks 
on the discovery of Coal-gas, (which, it is well known, was not 
made by the individual who afterward obtained a patent for its 
use,) it is stated that still ¢ it would not have secured the privi- 
leges assumed by this pert sree “Tea half-trading association ; 
therefore they applied to the legislature for a specific act of par- 
liament, in order to secure to them the mae advantages arising 
from the inventions or discoveries of others !’ 

The author next examines at length the chemical nature of the 
coal-gas, with its effects on the atmosphere, and especially on the 
health of the individuals exposed to its influence ; and he concludes, 

‘ rst, That for the purpose of lighting the streets, it is decidedly 
superior to oil-lamps. 

‘ 2dly, That in open shops, or other places where a free current 
of air may be permitted, so as to afford a perfect combustion of the 
gas, and at the same time to ventilate the room, it is superior to 
eae tallow for stationary lights, though inapplicable for portable 

ights. ; 
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la ‘3dly, That for the interior of dwellingghouses, sitting-rooms, 
‘3 or audience-rooms of any kind, for the assemblage of a large num- 
=» ber of persons, it is peculiarly unfit; both on account. of a strong 


" i current of air being inadmissible in such places, and the gas, both’ 
a, ; before and after combustion, yielding noxious matter to the atmos- 
eh phere of the room, and consequently greatly vitiating the air for the 
| purposes of respiration.” 

7 aia With respect to the probable event of the Company’s concerns, 
1 | as a question of pecuniary advantage to the members, the author 
; 7 offers many considerations to prove that the benefits of the scheme 
| = have been much exaggerated ; and that, unless very undue advan- 
a tages are given to it by the legislature, it is not likely to fulfil the 
|) a expectations of profit that have been held out. 


| RELIGIOUS. 
. ae _ Art. 29. Discourses, chiefly on Practical Subjects. By the late, 
| Rev. Newcome Cappe. . Edited by Catharine Cappe. 8vo. 
| | 128. Boards. Longman and Co. 
} i We have borne testimony to the merits of various publications 
| by the late respectable Mr. Cappe and by his venerable widow ; 
= and an addition to the collection is here submitted to religious 
1 readers by the latter, in compliance with what she considers as 
a duty to society; and as a faithful use of ‘a talent committed 
to her care by the great Father and Lord of all.’ As posthum- 
; ous writings, however, these sermons come into the world under 
: SG the disadvantage of being unprepared to meet the public eye; " 
tor, although we trace in many parts of them the eloquence: ofthe 
author’s former discourses, in too many instances we observe 
{PP with regret their unfinished and unconnected state. The volume 
i} is intitled ‘ Discourses chiefly on Practical Subjects :’-but when, 
a trom the chapter of contents, we cite the subjects in the words 
ie in which they are prefixed to each discourse, our readers wilk 
judge how far they are chiefly practical. ‘ The great Importance 








PO RO TERI er . 


‘ | of the Favour of God.’—* The hope of the Righteous in Death.’ — 
i * On Christian Perfection.’ —*‘ On the Paradle of the Pearl and hid- 

‘al den Treasure.’ —* On the, final Consequences of our present Conduct.’ | 
4 — ‘On the Imperfection of our Knowledge concerning God.’ —‘ On | 


| the great In:portance of the Public Ministry of Christ. Of these 
(e } seven subjects, which are said to be chiefly practical, all except 
! two are naturally and almost necessarily doctrinal. In treating on 
. | ¢ Christian Perfection,’ and ¢ Oa the Parable of the Pear! and hid- 
- | den Treasure,’ it may be supposed that these topics would lead to 
an explanation of practical duties, and the enforcement of prac- 
tical virtue; and-they have produced that effect in a greater 
: degree than the other objects of discourse: but we have to remark | 
, on the want of arrangement, the confusion, the unlimited and ; 
| undefined tendency, which prevail in these portions of the volume, 
in common with, the rest of the work. The peculiar endeavour 
of him who addresses himself to a mixed multitude should be to 
2 simplify and arrange, with as much accuracy and precision as he 
pF can possibly exert; since, otherwise, he can seldom hope that his 

os hearers will carry away with them much of the useful part of his 

, 15 instructions. 
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instructions. A singular command of language was certainly pos- 
sessed by Mr. Cappe: but it is to be wished that he had exer- 
cised more powers of selection and discrimination, and had known 
how to abridge the superfluities of style. 


Art. 30. Sermons, by Thomas Snell Jones, D.D., Minister of 
Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Edinburgh. Published at the Desire 
of the Congregation. 8vo. pp. 520. 10s. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1816. 

It appears that the author of this volume is a respectable dis- 
senting clergyman, who has for thirty-seven years devoted his 
time and talents to the duties of the pastoral office in the city of 
Edinburgh ; and that, ‘ in the prospect of the period when his 
ministry must cease,’ the congregation, over whom he had been 
accustomed to preside, ‘ requested to have a volume of his dis- 
courses put into their hands, that they might give them to their chil- 
dren, as a memorial of what they had heard.’ The sermons, which 
we now receive as specimens of Dr. Jones’s usual style of discours- 
ing, exhibit a more singular combination of faults and merits than 
we generally encounter in the same department of composition. 
Their principal excellence is to be found in the exalted strain of 
piety and devotion in which the author clothes his conceptions, and 
in the apparent earnestness and sincerity with which he addresses 
his audience: their style, also, is for the most part fervent and 
energetic; and the tone of his language is adapted to command 
the attention and animate the feelings. He makes frequent 
allusions to the histories both of the Old and the New Testament ; 
and he possesses a certain facility of intermingling with his own 
the language and the sentiments of the inspired writers. Though, 
however, Dr. Jones’s composition be forcible, it is not always pleas- 
ing. If his style be warm and vigorous, it is not by any means clas- 
sically chaste: he is apt to dwell too long on one favourite idea ; 
and, even when he has apparently taken leave of it, and has. passed 
on to more novel materials, he is frequently found to recur to 
it again and again, and to present it to his readers in the ve 
same exuberant language as before. A remarkable instance 
of this habit occurs in Sermon X. on the sacrifice of Isaac. All 
being prepared for the fatal deed, the purpose of the father and 
the situation of the son are thus described : 

‘ He grasped the fatal knife; and, with the fullest purpose of 
his soul, accompanied with solemn thought, with devout-atfection, 
with pious language, with fervent prayer, and grateful praise, he 
was about to cut the throat, —to, divide the veins and arteries, — 
to disembowel and dismember the body of his son, — to place the 
bloody and mangled pieces on the fire, to reduce them to ashes, 
—and to give them to the four winds of heaven.’ 

This ‘ disemboweling’ and ‘ dismembering,’ we should observe, 
had just before occurred at p.249. The idea, however, is much 
too fine to be kept long out of sight; and at page 259. we meet 
with Jt again, but united with. an apostrophe so absurd and ill- 
timed, that the ludicrous prevails over the solemn and the pathetic. 
The holy patriarch is thus again represented : 


¢ Abraham 
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¢ Abraham was himself to bind his son; and, O tremendous 
deed! to cut his throat, and to divide the veins and arteries ; he 
himself was to disembowel and dismember the body of his son, and 


.place the separated parts on the fire ; he was to feed that fire, and 


tan that flame ; and while the mangled limbs were consuming, he 
was to employ himself in solemn thought, in devout affections, in 
pious language, in fervent prayer, and grateful praise.’ 

The miraculous deliverance of the innocent victim affords the 
author another opportunity for descanting in the same anatomical 
and chirurgical style on ‘ the bowels’ and ‘ the members,’ ‘ the 
arteries ad veins ; but we forbear, though he does not. 

It will be sufficiently evident, we think, from the above short 
extracts, that the style of these sermons is by no means well 
adapted to the purpose of religious exhortation. To say that they 
are written altogether in the language of enthusiasm might. per- 
haps be too severe a censure: but the generality of them approxi- 
mate so nearly to this tone as not to be intitled to a distinguished 
rank in the department of pulpit-oratory. We must also put our 
veto on such expressions as, cockle of folly, p.112.; the loins of 
the mind, p.502.; sinner repent, and a jubilee will take place, p. 324. ° 

The language of the author not only exceeds in meretricious 
ornament, but occasionally degenerates intg the opposite extreme. 
He has a method, peculiar to himself, of illustrating his ideas by 
means of practical examples. Thus we*have seen Isaac’s re- 
demption from the sacrifice represented by the actual re-union 
of the members, the return of the bowels to the abdomen, and 
the replacing of the veins and arteries; so also, when the author 
attempts, in Sermon XI., to describe the difference between the 
wature of men and that of angels, he effects this by a sum in 
multiplication: he states the height of a man to consist of so many 
feet, and, after having extended these feet into yards, miles, 
leagues, and degrees, we are told that we at last arrive at the 
idea of an angel! The volume is replete with these and other 


- kinds of absurdity, and greatly needs the judicious but unsparing 


hand of revision. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The communication of H. B. L. seems to have been intended 
for some Magazine, and to have been directed to us by mistake. 
It shall be returned, if desired. 





_ Several additional offers have reached us of anonymous criticisms 
on new publications ; which, again and again we repeat, will not 
be accepted by us. The public has long been assured that, in the 
Monthly Review, they never incur the danger of being misled by 
reading such reports of either the frzends or the enemies of the 


author of any work. 





‘ *,* The Appenprx to our last Volume is published with the 
present Number, and contains various important articles of 
Foreicn Literature, with the General Title, Table of Cpu~ 
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